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Kapaxtanos er: Mayu. ‘Sive Cl. Mafoni Carafacus Greco Car? 
mine redditus cum WVerfione Latina. A Georgio Henrico Glafe, 
4. B. Aidis Chriffi Alumna. 8vo, 5s. Gardner. 


HAT the author, in this arduous undertaking, fhould 
. fometimes fail ; that Caractacus fhould appear with 
greatet eafe and dignity in his Britifh garb than Grecian ved, 
will furprife ro ‘one who is acquainted with the original; for 
- how can any additional embellifhments be expetted:to heights 
en the beautics of a performance, where ftrength of reafon 
unites with the boldeft flights of imagination ; where eles 
vation of fentiment and bBrilliancy of expreffion are confpi- 
cuous in the moft eminent degree, and refle& a mutual light 
to adorn each other? The difadvantage, therefore, this gen- 
tleman labours under, and the difficulty of the attempt, may, 
in many refpects, apologize for fome defective paflabes which 
we fhall proceed to confider. 
Aulus Didius opens the Drama with the. following lines ;- 
‘ This is the fecret centre of the ifle. 
_ Here, Romans, paufe, and let the eye of wonder 
Gaze on the folemn fcené ; beliold yon oak, i 
How ftern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him :”’—= ° 
They-are thus rendered by Mr. Glaffe. 
© Nacov Aad pasov Hxoaed mp0 oud argv" 
‘Opad’, ogare Saprcm—Apus sehaiPatst 
“otuw TuKvers iE avarju es * widov.’ 





* It is fpelt in the tranflation #£¢melixer; but as we know of no fuch 
word, and apprehend it to have been an error of the prefs, ave have fubfti 
tuted that in its place for which we fuppofe it was intended. ~ . ' 
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2 Glaffe’s Greek Trasflatien of \Mafon’s Carafacus. 


_ feminine virtue, and recommended to her imitation. 


This is the literal re-tranflation. ‘ Arrived at the fecret 
centre of the ifland, behold, behold a wonder !’—Now, what 


* is this wonder? ‘ The ancient oak makes the plain cold with 


its thick branches.” What.a ftrange falling off is this at the 
firft onfet! In juftice however to. Mr. Glaffe we muf allow, 
that the remaining part of the fpeech preferves its priftine 
dignity.—When Arviragus, like Shakfpeare’s Edgar, enu- 
merates his various artifices to efcape his enemies, and ‘ win 
obfcurity to fhroud. his name,’ we have, among others, theie 
very expreffive lines : 
“ How, now a peafant from a beggarly {crip 
I fold cheap food to flaves, that nam’d the price, 
Nor after gave it. Now a minftrel poor 
With ifl-tun’d harp, and uncouth defcant fhrill 
~P ply’d-a thriftlefs trade————”” 
Though the fubfequent paffage retains the fenfe, yet the 
fpirit is entirely lott: ogee ; 
© Nw yevTomwAns ey iow onus *ralou" 
Nouv BapCrrov iDoonca durPuvisarov, 
Obtus ty’ en Opav ExPiyw Cntipmora.” 


The following is one of the moft beautiful and highly- 
finifhed images we can recolle&t in any author: A noble coun- 
terpart to Shakfpeare’s perfonification of the fame ideal 
being, whom he reprefents as < fitting on a monument, {miling 
at grief.’ 

‘Patience here, 
Her meek hands folded on her modeft breaft, 
In mute fubmiffion lifts th’ adoring eye, 
Ev’n to the ftorm that wrecks her.’ 
© “H Kaprépnoss ivOad’y sig npwixdy 
Ernlos yipas tierra, yeesprigrov puzvos 
"Avis BaourrviovrossP0ipaws Piper, 

Kai rng Suéaras wpoornuved cryin Oecv.” 


This is fpoken by the firft perfon of the chorus to Caraétacus. 


and Evelina, but feems peculiarly addreffed to the latter as a 


totally deftroyed by ipwixdy enbos and igbinws oépes. The lines 
are not bad ;. but refignation, not fortitude, is inculcated in 
the original. We meet. with fimilar defe&s in. other places. 
For inftance, 
. Nal, tTaAaw Evnaivn, 
Am’ aoleves cireaht, not xalaPecve 
OU yee iocwra tiv mmeTw prion.” 





An idea 









Glaffe’s Greek Tranflation of Mafon's Carafacus. 3 
But in the original, Caraétacus neither defires his daughter 

to leave nor defpife him ; he merely fays, — 

‘ Ah Evelina! 


Hang not thus weeping on the feeble arm 
That could not fave thy mother,’ ‘ 


To this the replies, 
‘ To hang thus 
Softens the pang of grief,’ 
‘How unlike to this is the tranflation ? 
©‘ Kal pry yrvuisors & Dirov wares XD ay 
Obras £0" ndvuéwmeceiv Bpariovas’’ 
The firft line has no authority, and the fecond is not juit; ae 
} ¢uzeociy has amore violent fignification than ‘ to hang upon,’ 
and of courfe not congruous with the origirial idea, The ex- 
clamation 3 Qbroy TAT pas xdpe 1S confonant to the manners 
and idiom of Greece, but not to thofe of the fpeaker. +y- 
xisoy and yd yy is tautology. 
Would any one fuppofe the following tame lines intended 
for a ttanflation of the bold figurative paflage we fhall fubjoin 
‘ to them ? 
, “Opes Re THIS paransPpoaw wdais 
Muava *ypirsS’, as aida far 
Tlarpes Aupwdet, 
LoPias spsraparrlos nytuovnes. 
‘ But to thee no ruder fpell 
Shall Mona ufe, than thofe that dwell 


In mufic’s fecret cells, and lie 
Steep’d in the ftream of harmony.’ 


Not lefs weakened appears the animated apoftrophe of Ca- 
ractacus to the Chorus, who had endeavoured to imprefs on 
his mind thoughts of peace and refignation. 

‘© holy men! 

Ye are the fons of piety and peace ; 

Ye never felt the fharp vindiétive fpur 

That goads the injur’d warrior ; the hot tide 
That flufhes crimfon on the confcious cheek 
Of him who burns for glory; elfe indeed 
Ye much would pity me.’ 

Tt is thus tranflated. 

© "YT ptis év orbit, HHTVA Ws Stompora, 
Pngdexel* si dt nit gov, @ p duecimmogos 
"Avat MOUBT Oh, THY TE Teun Exsaosy 
Evbeciag acy r _ avipos seurnyits 

‘Exoiicas’, cinreveost’ av aSAwtarov,” 

Bz How 
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4 Glaffe’s Greek Tranflation of Mafon’s Carafacus. 


How much of the fpirit is evaporated by transfufion, not- 
withftanding the * holy extacy and enthufiafm’ which Carac- 
tacus boafts of : the mention of which, we think, he had much 
better have omitted. They would have fuited a parliamentary’ 
general in the days of. Cromwell ; a Saracen leader under one 
of the firft Caliphs; or a judge of Ifrael warring againft-the 
Canaanites: but they neither agree with the original, nor 


character of the old Briton. In the very next fpeech, as 


Mr. Glaffe has made it, he is cenfured by the Chorus for his 
want of fanétity.—Indeed this gentleman does not always pay 
fufficient attention to the coftume, but at times blends toge- 
ther the claflic and Celtic manners. Thus when Caractacus 
defcribes the trees as ‘ proudly fpreading their leafy honours 


*gainft the tyrannous North,’ we find in the tranflation, Boreas 
himfelf perfonally introduced. 


*"OZoiow, ws Sweakt, Tov duoinepov 

Bopéxv ameloyes’, Osis apxrign ven * 
This. figurative expreffion might have been given to Aulus 
Didius with propriety, but being inconfiftent with Britith 
mythology, ‘fhould here have been avoided. This is not the 


only place where the wind is thus injudicioufly perfonified. In 
another, the chief of the Chorus tells Cara¢tacus, 
© Auros Sidnu’ “Odupmiav padioopat. 

What knowlege had the Druids of the divinities of Olyms 
pus? and yet they are frequently recalled to ovr mind by’ 
fimilar expreflions. - No lefs does this line 

© Kai Dura parapwv, muevpat orCwrara, 
give us an idea of the angels in Scripture inftead of the ¢ airy 
tribes’ (the original words) that ‘ dwelt on majeftic Snowdon.’ 
We thall quote no farther inftances of a fault which probably 
cannot be eafily avoided by thofe who write in the dead Ian- 
guages. They derive their phrafes from thofe which memory 
fupplies them with; they dare not clothe their ideas in any 
words, or combination of words which they cannot recolleé in 
fome author of acknowleged reputation, left they fhould ex- 
prefs themfelves in a barbarous and unclaflical manner. Of 
courfe, imagination is checked, and even the choice of diction 
prohibited. This undoubtedly extenuates many faults, but 
militates ftrongly againft the attempt itfelf. We would not be 
underftood, from the defeéts we have pointed out, to mean 2 
general cenfure. It is evidently the work of a fcholar and 
man of abilities ; the ftyle is, in general, fpirited and correct ; 
we might quote many paflages which ftrike us in that light ; 
but few, excepting thofe who are deeply enamoured of the 
Grecian 








Warwick's Abelard 10 Bhifa. ¢ 


Grecian Mufe, would thank us for fuch a feleBion ; as, after 
all that can be faid in favour of this performance, we trace in 
it no fentiment more happily expreffed than in the original ; 
we arg forry therefore to fee fo much labour and ingenuity 
employed to fo little purpofe.—We confider the learned lan- 
guages as the means, not the end; as neceflary afliftants to- 
wards obtaining knowlege, but not as the abfolute acquifition 
of it: thofe who in the fmalleft degree contribute to the re- 
finement of their native tongue, are, in our opinion, entitled 
to higher approbation than the profoundett fcholar, if he con- 
fines himfelf to the communication of another’s thoughts in a 
language underftood by few, and by fewer relifhed. Pedants 
and Pedagogues will pronounce our opinion heterodox and 
damnable ; and it may be urged in favour of the prefent un- 
dertaking, that by means of it the learned in other parts of 
Europe, who are ignorant of our language, will become ac- 
quainted with a performance that does honour to it: and that 
fo chafte and noble a model of the Grecian drama, the more it is 
known, the more it muft be applauded. If this was Mr. 
Glaffe’s idea, we admire his zeal more than his prudence. 
The beauties of Cara&tacus, as we obferved before, are of 
fuch a complection as not eafily to have juftice done them in 
a dead language. ‘To mention no other obftacle, we appre- 
hend the peculiar felicity of expreffion in that performance, and 
nice arrangement of words, would mock the labour of the 
moft ingenious tranflator. To us the attempt appears no 
otherwife than lighting a taper to make the radiahce of the 
fun more manifeft.—Had an original drama of equal merit 
been prefented to us, we fhould have abated the feverity of 
criticifm ; have confidered it rather as a curiofity in the lite- 
rary world ; ; as a performance that in many. places emulated 
the pathos of Sophocles, and fublimity of Efchylus. The 
nature of the undertaking, not the execution, is what we 
chiefly difappreve. Of whatever degree of merit it ftands 
poffeffed, that is totally eclipfed by the original: it is refle®- 
ed light, and fhines with diminifhed fplendour.—People of 
tafte, who. are corverfant with Mr. Mafon’s poem, can feel 
no fatisfaétion in perufing the tranflation ; and thofe who are 
not, can never form from it a juft idea of its fuperior excel- 
lencies. 


Abelard to Eloifa. An Epiftle. To which are prefixed Sonnets, with a 
Rhapfody, Fc. By The. Warwick, LL.B. 8v0. 25.6d. Dilly. 
the rs author introduces a fecond advertifement, prefixed to 

his fonnets, (and as to the firft it might juft as well have 
been omitted) with the following very queftionable pofitions. 
B 3 « The 

















6 Warwick's Abelard to Eloifas 
‘ The example of Petrarch, and the authority of Boileau, might 
of themfelves ferve to give a decided Juperiority to the fonnet over 
all the fmaller kinds of poetry; in extent of fubjed& equally 
comprehenfive with the ode, and in its defign more uniform 
and fimple ; more varied in the arrangement of its numbers 
than the elegy, but equally flowing and pathetic,’ 

We cannot pay implicit obedience to the example or autho- 
rity of any individual in matters of tele, not even to Petrarch 
and Boileau, though the one had a more « decided fu periority," 
over all other writers as a poet, and the other as a critic, 
than the generality of the world are willing to allow. If in 
the next fentence the author means to imply, that fonnets may 
be compofed on as great a variety of fubjects as odes, we en- 
tirely affent to his opinion ; and admit, that uniformity and 
fimplicity of defign may be equally preferved or violated in 
either. But if he intends to fignify, that as much extent of 
f{ubje&t-matter may be comprehended in his favourite fpecies 
of compofition, this cannot be granted, on account of the 
eftablifhed limitation of lines which is requifite to conftitute a 
fonnet. Neither‘can we perceive the leaft advantage that it 
poffeffes over the elegy ; for, though not modulated by an al- 
ternate change of rhyme, its ftated returns and arrangement 
or numbers is equally fettled. Befides, however fcanty the 
poet’s fentiments on his fubje&t may be, they mutt be wire- 

drawn and dilated into fourteen lines: or, however copious 
and luxuriant, comprefied into the fame number. A latitude 
almoft unbounded is allowed to odes and elegies; they may 
be prolonged or contraéted at the author’s pleafure; but the 
fonnet muft undergo the fate of Procruftes? viétims, and be 
tortured into a determined form. 

_ Our author proceeds to obferve, ‘ poffeffed of fuch advan- 
tages, what a lofs muft Englith poetry fuftain in being declared 
incapable of, or at leaft improper for that fpecies of compo- 
fition? yet fuch is apparently the wifh and opinion.of a late 
celebrated critic, by the conclufion of his fhort remarks on 
the fonnets of Milton.’ As to the lofs we fhould fuftain by 
their annihilation, we have nothing to fay, but that we think it 
might be endured with patience and refignation:. but if 
writers of ability choofe to adopt that mode of compofition, 
we have not the leaft inclination of promulging a general 
anathema againft it, even though it was warranted by the 
fanction of Dr. Johnfon. The quotation however given us 
from that gentleman’s life of Milton, does not feem to indi- 
cate his having the leaft defire of abolifhing that fpecies of 
poetry: he. feems merely to confider it as ungenial to the 


Englihh idiom, and expreffes not the wijbes, but the feelings 
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Warwick's Abelard to Bloifas 7 
of his:mind: - Had he only:confulted the:former, many: people 
may probably fuppofe that the ode and elegy would have béen 
more obnoxious to his. critical fulminations thai the inoffen- 
five fonnet. Our opinions coincide fo much with the do¢tor’s, 
and differ fo far from our author’s, that, inftead of acknow- 
leging its fuperiority, we are convinced, and have aflizned 
fome reafons for our fentiments, that it labours under more 
difadvantages than the other ‘ fmaller kinds of poetry.? We 
do not think that the fubje& deferves much critical invefti- 
gation, and were led into what we have faid about it, more 
from the peremptory mode in which the author pronounces its 
excellence, than from confidering it as of any real importance. 
Good poetry in any form, like a good horfe of any colour, is 
entitled to praife ; and praife cannot with juftice be withheld 
from moft of the fonnets in the prefent collection. The firft 
opens in the following manner. 
‘ To climb at early dawn the-mountain’s fide, 

Ere devious herds have bruth’d the dews away, 

Be mine; at noon amid yon elms to ftray, 

Whofe artlefs tufts the cooling torrent hide: 

Mine, from the purple heath’s horizon wide 
To trace the fplendours of reclining day, 
‘Until the moon my homeward path to guide, 
‘Diftain the foreft edge with filver grey.’— 

The fcenery is certainly extremely beautiful and pictur- 
efque ; ; and the words marked in Italics, though bold, in our 
opinion, allowable. ‘The concluding lines are much inferior, 
The eighth fonnet, written by the author on re-viliting Ox- 
ford, where we fuppofe he was educated, is natural and ele- 
gant ; and poflibly inferior to none in the collection, 

¢ Again I trace from Cherwell’s willowy tide 
Yon Gothic towers with peaceful trophies hung, 
Whofe circling groves the varied fcene divide, 
Where many a fage hath mus’d, and poet fung ; 
While recent memory prompts from every fide 
The wonted accents of her infant tongue, 
Shall filence here the Mufe’s tranfport hide, 
Where firft her vocal harp fhe fondly ttrung! 
Scenes of my youth! when fancy’s quickening power 
Endear’d the lonely walk, the focial hour, 
QO! could your placid influence now remove 
The reftlefs inmates of a feeling frame ; 
The tempter Luxury, the tyrant Love, 
And direr far the facred thirft of fame !’ 

We find two, defettive paflages in this compofition, which 
might be eafily altered. , In the firft line to trace, when ap- 
plied to ‘ towers,’ which the context evidently points out 
merely as objects of view, gives an incongruous idea, which 
B4 would 
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Elements of Fuvifprudence. 


‘would be reftored to propriety by fubftituting the word mark, 


or view, in its place. The laft line is: likewife reprehenfible. 
The oppofition of * dire’ and ‘ facred’ applied to the fame 
obje& is improper, which the epithet boundlefs, quenchlefs, 
or fome other of @ fimilar fignification, inferted inftead of the 
latter, would poflibly corredt. : 

The Rhapfedy, which contains an encomium on Shak- 
fpeare, affords nothing ftriking or new, unlefs the paflage may 
be confidered in that light, where he mentions 

, the felf-plam’d tribe of modern Gaul, 
Whofe powder’d critics join at Fafhion’s call 
To mock with feeble light thy noon-tide rays.’ 

Though we eafily guefs at the author’s meaning, the com- 
parifon itfelf is highly improper. ‘The fun, whofe fuperior 
fplendour eclipfes all leffer lights, may figuratively be faid to 
* mock’ them; but the reverfe can never be admitted. 

The principal performance, and which the author profeffes 
to have moft laboured, is the epiftle of Abelard to Eloifa ; and 
he affigns fome reafons, in a third advertifement, as an apology 
for his prefumption ‘ in entering on a career in which every 
other candidate has failed.’ Certain it is, that Pope’s cele- 
brated epifile has never been equalled by any one who has 
chofen to difplay his abiljties on the fame fubje&t; and this 
gentleman ftands in the fame predicament with his predeceflors. 
We mean not to intimate that the poem is deftitute of merit. 
The author, confidered as an imitator, not a rival, appears 
in a en Light. 








Elements of Furifprudence treated of in the Preliminary : ‘Part 


of a Courfe of Leéures on the Laws of England. Atos 5s. 
T. Payne and Son. 


7 is a difficult office to fucceed fir William Blackitone, and 

no eafy tafk to treat of thofe fubjefis which have been 
adorned by his eloquence. We do not mean to infmuate 
that the learned judge was free from errors, or that he was 
not at fome ‘times hafty, and at others fuperficial ; but it is 
not neceflary, at prefent, to expatiate on his faults, which 
are more than ballanced by his excellencies, The difficulty 
of following him arifes from another fource; for the moft 
oftentatious' difplay of his errors would fill a number of pages 
comparatively {mall ; and.to fupply his defeéts would ‘not add 
confiderably tq the balk, The laws of England, which are 
the fubject both of the predeceffor and his followers, cannot 
afford many new profpects : to connec and detail them, is a 


work of little variety, and the explanations cannot often be 


different, as got muft at laft gue on the decifion of the 
| - dif. 














Elements of Furifprudence. 9 


different courts. In this fituation, where it is impoflible to 
ftand alone and unconneéted, it is no difgrace to copy; and 
where the author cannot be conviéted of fervile plagiarifm, 


he may be allowed to avail himfelf of others labours. But if 


there be no employment for the imagination; if there be no 
new fyftem to be created, or arguments to be invented for its 


-fupport ; if fa&s remain unchanged, and ingenuity or inven- 


tion be unable to give them a different and oppofite colour ; 
it does not follow that no advantage can refult from re-tracing 
the ground which has been already trodden. New language 
will adorn the fubje& ; new illuftrations familiarize ; and new 
arguments enforce it. ‘To prefent the fame matter, in a dif- 
fererft fhape, may better fit it for fome underftandings ; and 
to compare the opinions of different men, may enlighten 
others, Our author, the prefent Vinerian profeffor, who has 


‘felt all the difficulty ef his fituation, meets it with propriety. 


The elementary part, which muft be the fame with fome por- 
tions of fir William Blackftone’s Commentaries, are neceffa- 
rily retained. In other parts, he profeffes to treat with lefs 
minutenefs, thofe fubjeéts which have been a great. object.of 
his predeceffor’s attention, and to enlarge on thofe which he 


has more flightly mentioned ; fo that this work is varied in 


its arrangement, and while it forms an entire view of the fub- 
ject, is in a great degree {upplementa]l to the other, The 
flight fammary which Mr. Woodefon has given of his courfe, 
feems to fhow, that he has executed his plan with propriety 
and judgment, and it will want few arguments to confirm the 
juftnefs of the defign. 

In the preliminary part, there is more room for novelty, 
and a more extenfive fcope for criticifm; but we wifh ina 
great meafure to avoid it, We now fee only a portion of a 


darger work ; and the part which appears improper and un- 


graceful, when .detached from a building, may be peculiarly 

ornamental in it. The titles of thefe * preliminary difcourfes’ 

we fhall here fubjoin, 
‘ Preliminary Difcourfes. ‘ 

Of the Laws of Nature. 1.—Of civil, pofitive, or inftituted 
Law. IJ.—Of the feveral Species of Magiftracy. I1I.—Of 
the Law of Nations. I1V.—Of the Laws of England, in a 
general View, and with refpect to the various Sources from 
which they have been derived, V.—Of the Study and Pro- 
feffion of the Laws of England, with a Delineation of the 
Plan purfued in the following Lectures, VI. 


I, General Divifion.— Of the Laws as referred to Perfons. 


Of the Eftablifthment of the Supreme Legiflature. VII, VIII. 
Of the Supreme Executive Magiftrate. IX. ie 




















Elements of Furifprudence. 
5 whofe Proceedings conform to the 


orct -general Laws. X. 
, | ourts;’) not proceeding by the general Laws. 
Of Judicial { xt. 
Magittracy. } Of the Origin of the Court of Chancery, and of 
. ‘Courts of Equity in general. XII. XIII.—Of 
the Civil Jurifdi€tion of the Lords of Parlia- 
250k. ment. XIV. 
Of inferior Magiftrates. KXV.—Of the Clergy; and of the 
Laws which eftablifh and maintain the National Religion. 
_ AVI. XVU.—Of certain legal DiftinGions among the Sub- 
_, je&ts of the State. XVIII.—Of Perfons as confidered in pri- 
-, wate and domeftic Relations. XIX.—Of Corporations. XX. 


II]. General Divifion,—Of the Laws “as referred to Tings, 
; or Property... ; 
f Of Eftates in refpe& to the Quantity of Intereft- 
XXI.— Of the Tenure of Eftates. XXII.—Of 
incorporeal Hereditaments. XXIIIL—Of the 
} joint and contemporary Ownerfhip of | Eftates. 
Of Real XXIV.—-Of Eftates upon Condition. XXY. 
Eftates < Of Eftates in Poffeffion and Expectancy, as 
| ei Remainders vefted and contingent, and exe- 
cutory Devifes. XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII.— 
Of the Title to Eftates, by Deed, by Matter 
of Record, and by Devife. XXIX. XXX. 
L XXXII. XXXII. 
Of various means of acquiring Perfonal Property. 
Of Perfonal } © XXXIII.—Of Captures at Sea. XXXIV.—Of 
Property.) Title to Perfonal Property by Teftament, and 
by Succeffion in cafe of Inteftacy. XXXV. 
III. General Divifion —Of Adtions. 
f Of Punifhments in general ; and the more ge- 
neral Claffes of temporal Offences. XXXVI. 
Of Offences againft the eftablifhed Religion. 
I, Of Cr- XXXVII.—Of the ordinary Modes of infti- 
‘minal Pro-< tating criminal Profecutions. XXX VIII.—Of 
fecutions. Trials by the Peers of the Realm; and of par- 
liamentary Impeachments: XXXIX. XL.— Of 
__- Bills of Attainder, and Billsof Pains and Pe- 
L. nalties. XLI. 7 
{ Of real and mixed A@tions. XLII. XLXIII.— 
Of pleading in pertone! Adtions. XLIV.—Of 





certain Kinds of perfonal Actions. XLV.—Of 
Adtions of Affumpfit. XLVI. XLVII.—Of 
fpecial Actions upon the Cafe. XLVILI. XLIX. 


‘Ji. OF Pri- 
vate Civil 


Actions. ‘“—Of Aé&tions of Replevin. L._Of A@ions 

. of ‘Trefpafs. L1.—Of Evidence. Lil. LIU.— 

_4-- Of Incidents previous to, at, and after, Trials 
iby Jury. LIV..-:: 





Ill. Of 
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(Of the practical Proceedings in Courts of Equi- 
II. OfSuits | ty. LV.—Of the granting of Injunétions. LVI. 
in Courts? Of the Performance or refcinding of Agree- 
of Equity.| ments. LVI. LVIII. Of teftamentary 
| ~Caufes. LIX. LX.’ 


We cannot give thefe Lettures a more advantageous charac- 
ter, than to remark, that they difplay’a confiderable know- 
lege of the fubjeét, and are delivered in language equally 
neat and perfpicuous, which neither finks into familiarity, nor 
is decked with foreign and unfuitable ornaments. We do not 
mean to diminifh the merit of this volume, when we obferve, 
that there are few pretenfions to novelty in it; that we are 
not often drawn afide by difquifitions, recommended only by 
their ingenuity; dazzled by the glare of fancy and refinement ; 
or by the apparent depth of a paradox. We fhould have cen- 
fured either of thefe attempts, as highly erroneous ; and en- 
tertain a higher refpect for the author, who has chofen to 
build his fame on a better foundation. Reputation i is, indeed, 
by thefe methods, cheaply obtained ; but its duration is in 
proportion to the eafe of the acquifition. 











Effay on EleGricity. To which is added an , Bfiay on. Magnetifn, 
By George Adams, Mathematical Infirumeut Maker to his Ma- 
jefy. B00. . 5s..ia Boards, Sold by the Author. 


AS ele€tricity is almoft a collection of faés, our author, 
who profeffes only to defcribe the electrical apparatus, 
and to arrange the various experiments, mutt have collected 
the principal circumftances, and given a comprehenfive view 
of the fcience. He has, we think, performed his taf with 
clearnefs and precifion; the experiments .are thofe which at 
the fame time illuftrate the few principles which electricity yet 
admits, and are amufing in the procefs, or in the event. 
There are few fatts which are not mentioned in this little 
tract; and there is confequently lefs reafon to regret the want 
of uncertain abftraét fpeculations, which are neither valuable 
for their entertainment or their inftruction. After we have 
given this general account of the work, it will be obvious 
that many of its different parts have paffed already under our 
notice, and received their portion of cenfure or applaufe. 
There are fome apparently initrudtive, which indeed we could 
not have received ; and others, which are new: but thefe re- 
quire the affiftance of plates.- It is therefore from the former 
clafs that we muft fele& the few fpecimens which we are able 
to prefent of the execution. It is fufficient to obferve that . 
the plates are faithful, and fufficiently elegant; but there are 
fome inaccuracies in the references, and in the letters of the 
eRe 
































a Adams’s Effay on Eleétricity. 
engravings themfelves, which will perplex the beginner, if 


not previoufly corrected. 

We have not yet received any account of the ele@tricity of 
the atmofphere fo fatisfactory as that extraéted from the Berlin 
Tranfactions ; we fhall therefore infert a few of the obferya- 
tions of Mr. Achard, from this volume. 


¢ Daring the month of fuly, 1778, Mr. Achard obferved - 
daily the ele€tricity of the atmofphere in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening, with a pair of fmall pith balls, which were 
placed above the roof of the houfe, above 40 feet high, and 
fufficiently diftant from buildings, trees, &c. During the 
whole time there were only 10 days which gave no figns of 
electricity : 17 days, including the foregoing 10, in which he 
could obferve no electricity in the morning, though it became 
very fenfible at noon, and was very much increafed towards the 
fetting of the fun. Every other day he found the air electrical 
during the whole day, but always ftrongeft a little before: fun- 
fet, a fhort time after which it began agatn to diminifh. 

‘ If in ferene weather the fky became fuddenly cloudy, the 
ele€trometer indicated continual changes in the electricity of 
the atmofphere ;, fometimes increafing, then difappearing, then 
ye-appearing, in which cafe it had generally changed from 
pofitive to negative, or vice verfa. In windy weather he found 
it difficult to obferve with the electrometer, on account of the 
continual motion of the balls, It feemed to vary confiderably 
when the air was heavy, but not windy. - When the weather 
was very calm and the ky without clouds, the electrometer did 
mot alter in the leaft, except towards fun-fet, when it increafed 
im a {mall degree. 

«-}t is remarkable, that in thofe days in which he obferved 
no electricity in the air, there was no dew at night; while on 
the other nights, it fell in greater or lefs quantities. He does 
wot think thofe obfervations are fufficient to determine that the 
dew is occafioned by eleétricity; but it may, he thinks, be 
fairly inferred, that the elevation and fall of the dew is ob- 
ffrected or promoted by the eledtricity of the air. It is eafy to 
point out.in. what manner electricity may produce the effeét. 
Let us fuppofe the air to be either pofitively or negatively elec- 
trified, but the furface of the globe where we are, not to be fo; 
the aqueous and volatile parts of the vegetables exhaled by the 
rays of the fun, and fufpended in the air, will become electric 
hy communication. The air cooling by the abfence of the 
folar heat, will not, after the fetting of the fun, retain the — 

aqueous particles with the fame force; and thefe being attrat- 
ed by the non-electric bodies which are on the furface of the 
earth, their fuperficies will be covered with dew. Again, let 
' ws fuppofe that the furface of the earth is elettrical, but thar 
the air is not electrical, and the effe& will be fimilar to the pre- 
ceding cafe. ~ If the air and the earth are both electrified, bue 


with conyary powers, the attraction will be ftronger and = 
ew 














Adams’s Effay on Ele&ricity. 3 
dew more abundant, ‘but no dew will fall if they are both pof- 
fefled of the fame power, and in'the fame degree. It is known 
that the dew does not fall with the fame facility upon all bo- 
dies, and that ele€tric bodies are thofe on which it falls with 
the greateft abundance. This fact admits of an eafy explana- 
tion, if we fuppofe eleétricity’to be the caufe of the dew; for 
the eleétric bodies do not readily receive electricity from the 
medium which furrounds them ; there is, therefore, always a 
greater difference between the elettricity of the air and that of 
the electrics which are placed in it, than between the eleCricity 
of the air and the etd rece bodies which it envelopes. Now 
it is in the ratio of this difference that the power of electric 
attraGtion acts, and confequently thefe bodies ought to be co- 
_vered more abundantly with dew. 

‘ As electricity is often, if not always, the caufe of dew, no 
one will doubt the neceflity of attending to it in the botanical 
meteorolegy, as every one is acquainted with the influence of 
dew on the growth of vegetables. , 

* In the Phil. Tranf. for'1773, are obfervations on the elec- 
tricity of fogs, which prove that they are generally electrical. 
Mr. Achard has made feveral obfervations, the refults of which’ 
correfpond entirely with thofe, for he conftantly found that the 
air was more or lefs electrified by a fog. ‘Twice he obferved, 
that in the fpace of a few minutes the fog ceafed altogether, 
and fell inform of a fine rain ; and though it was very thick, 
difappeared in about feven minutes. It is alfo very probable 
that rain is octafioned by electricity ; and of this we fhall be 
convinced,’ if we confider the attra€tions and repulfions that the 
terreftrial or atmofpheric electricity mui occafian, as well be- 
tween the furface of the globe and the vapours contained’ in the 
air, as between the particles of vapour which always neceflarily 
tend to difperfe, or unite the aqueous particles which fwim in 
the atmofphere, and to bring. them nearer, or carry them fare 
ther from, the earth.’ 


We with alfo to tranfcribe the obfervations of the fame au- 
thor on the analogy between electricity and heat; but they. 
are too long, and we muft alfo allow that they are in fome 
degree incomplete. The effeéts of ele&rical fire on metals 
and on’ air, may be added in fupport of Mr. Achard’s pofi- 
tion ; and it is probable that, from the fimple luminous effect 
of phofphoric bodies, to the fufion of metals by lightning, the 
whole may be refolved into. different modes of decompofition, or 
more properly of the efcape of phlogifton. The progrefs of. 
{cience is better affifted by extending the influence of known, 
principles, than inventing new ones ; for the farther we ad- 
vance, the more clearly we perceive, that the operations of na-. 
ture are equally fimple and extenfive. We fee but one link of 
the chain; yet we fee that-it extends from earth to heaven,’ 

: : Though 
¢ | 
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Though its. purpofes are innumerable, and its influence 
boundlefs, the means by which they are éxecuted as much 
excite our admiration when known, as they did our aftonifh- 
ment while we remained ignorant of them. 

Mr. Adams’s obfervations on médical eletricity deferve 
more attention, ‘as they are profeffedly the abftraé of a fyftem, 
* formed on the experiments of the laft four years.” We hhall 
therefore infert them. | 


‘ In this fyftem, it is ranked as an antifpafmodic, is con- 
fidered as the moft powerful external application to difeafes, 
and, from the various manners in which it is ufed,. ferves the 
purpofes of a fedative, a ftimulant, and a deobitruent. In 
medicine, it becomes then applicable to palfies, rheumatifms, 
intermittents, to fpafm, obftruction, and inflammation. In far- 
gery it has confiderable fcope for action ; where contractions 
and {prains, tumors, particularly of the glandular fort, wafting 
of the mufcles, and other incidents, form a catalogue of vifi- 
ble difeafes, as diftrefling to the fight of others as to the patients 
themfelves. ‘The gout, and the fcrophula, or king’s evil, two 
difeafes, which have tormented mankind, and been the difgrace 
of medicine to the prefent time, are ranked among thofe to 
which this remedy is applicable; and in the commencement of 
the complaints, I am informed, has. been wonderfully fuccefs- 
ful. To remove ill-placed fits of the_gout, it fhould feem to 
be a more rational application than any medicine, for it applies 
direétly:. to the feat of the difeafe, with a power and rapidity 
unknown in phyfic, and perfectly manageable at difcretion ; 
and, as it.is a remedy which applies to the underftanding as 
well as;to the feelings, I fhould think it better worth the atten. 
tion and. contemplation of men of liberal education, than the 
compounding a medicine, in which they place little faith, or 
applying a plaifter, in which they have none at all,’ _ 


After much trial of this remedy, we cannot be fo fanguine 
in our recommendations.. We are at Jeaft certain that it is 
not a fpecific, as our author fuppofes, in the complaints for. 
which it was recommended by Mr. Birch. Eleétricity, though 


conducted with the greateft attention, has more frequently 


failed than, fucceeded in fimilar cafes. But we fhall referve 
our. remarks on this fubjet, becaufe we have fome reafon to 
expect the fyftem at large, which we fhall examine with can- 
dour and impartiality. . 

. The Effay on Magnetifm is concife, clear, and inftruétive. 
We fhould have extracted a part of it, but that we with to 
avoid repeating what‘is already known ; and the few novelties 


are intimately mixed with the obfervations of others.. The 


whole is however advantageoufly related, and:-deferves our 


ommen dations. 


Out- 
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Outlines of the 7 beory and Pra&ice of Midwifery. By Alexander 
Hamilton, M.D. F.R.S: Edin. 8vo. 55. in ak Robinfon. - 


aover: we do not in general approve of thofe literary 
impofitions, where. a fecond edition is publithed with a 

new title, yet in fome cafes it is not only defenfible, but even 
commendable.. The prefent work was.publifhedin 1775 ; it 
was then lefs accurate than. we expected to find it, and Jefe, 
full than even a fyllabus probably fhould have been.. In the 
interval our author, whofe reputation and importance féem 
by his titles to have increafed,. has not been inattentive to his 
firt offspring, but’ has revifed and amended it in fo many 
places, that it is really become, as he obferves, a new work 5 
and < as it is different. in, matter’ it-ought ‘to differ in form.’ 
We readily admit his apolegy';.and think,,both.ia juftice te 
himfelf and. the world, who, as well asjourfelves, might have 
overlooked it, that he has ated with propriety and prudence. 
We have therefore again. perufed it, as -a mew-treatife; for 
though we at firft attempted to mark the changes and amends 

‘ments, they foon grew.too humerous for our attention. In 
-its prefent ftate, we think it an impartial and judicious ac- 
count of midwifery, with its more recent improvements. Its 

principles are more {cientific than thofe of the former work, 

and its different parts connected with more {kill, ; The patho, 

logy is comprehenfive and accurate; the praétice clear and 

enlightened. It is not eafy to; produce a proper {pecimen 

from,a performance of -this kind; but. we have inferted the 

following extraét, becaufe it affords, i in our opinion, important 

information, together with a very ingenious explanation. 

‘ In the longitudinal contraétion of the uterus, when an 
arm prefents, and the fhoulder is advanced in the paflage, fo 
that the feet cannot ‘eafily. be come at, Dr. Denman advifes 
“* to pull the-body lower down by the arm, and the difficulty 
will be leffened or removed.” ‘¢ There is, happily, (he adds), 
no neeeflity of turning the child in thefe circumftances ; for it 
will be born by the effe& of the powers of nature only. In 
fuch cafes the: child does not come double, but the breech is 
the firft part delivered, and the head the laft, the body turn- 
ing upon its own axis.’ 

‘ He adopts this opinion from four, cafes which occurred in 
his. own practice, and feveral fimilar hiftories related by others ; 
in all-which, however, the child was dead. ‘He therefore in- 
fers, ‘*-That, in cafes in which children, prefent with the 
arm, women would not neceflarily die undelivered, though 
they were not aflifted by art.” 

: ~ concludes his obfervations with this important re- 
mark. 
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26  Oitlines of the Theory ahd PraBice of Midwifery. 

*¢ The Benefit we are to derive in praétice from the know 
ledge of this fatt is, that the cuftom of turning and delivering 
by the feet, in prefentations of the arm; will remain neceflary 
and proper in all cafes in which the opefation can be per- 
formed with fafety to the mother, and give a clidrice of pre- 
ferving the life of the child; but, when the child is dead, 
and when we have no other view, but merely to extract the 
¢hild, to remove the danger thence arifing to the mother, it 
is of great importancé to know, that the child may be turned 
fpontaneoufly by the action of the uterus.” 

€ Dr. Denman’s remark is new tome. In a café-where the 
powers of nature have been ufually confidered as defperate, it 
is new, perhaps, only becaufe the practitioner has thought it 
ufelefs to wait for-'them. But though curious, as it fhews 
' what nature in her ftruggles can perform ; and though fur- 
prifing, as it apparently contradié&s the laws of motion 3 it 
feems to me unneceflary, as in thé-numerous arm-prefent- 
ations which I have attended, the child has for the moft part 
been preferved, and the woman has feldom fuffered any ma- 
terial injury from the delivery. I have therefore continued to 
practife the method which I have juft recommended ; and, -in 
the moft intricate prefentations, have gerierally fucceeded in 
making the delivery, by fixing a fillet on the arm, and alter- 
ing the pofition in the manner mentioned, when every other 
method had failed. ‘I have never yet. known.a cafe to occur 
where the pelvis was tolerably proportioned, in which I could 
not either obtain aceefs to the feet to deliver by turning, or 
reduce the arm and bring down the head ; and have, -in feve- 
ral cafes; fuccefsfully turned where the pelvis was confiderably 
diftorted. | 

«It may be neceflary, however, to ftate the prinéiples of 
this operation, that we may be’ aware how far to traf the’an- 
‘aflifted efforts of the conftitution. - : iw? 

‘ The longitudinal contraction Of the utertis; is one of thofe 
blind and indifcriminate attempts which nature fometimes 
makes to free herfelf from a burden. When her powers ate 
exhaufted, thefe-efforts are diminithed, dnd the vterus is re- 
laxed. In thefe circumftances, then, if we can fix the arm; 
the body will of itfelf turn as on an axis; and the heavier 
part, or the breech, will come downward and be delivered : 
the arm is fixed by drawing down the fhoulders but it will 
‘be obvious, that the natural falling down of the breech will 
immediately draw it back again; and it is in this way that 
the child does not ultimately come down double. - This ope- 
‘yation can-be eafily imitated on machinery, if the aperture is 


conical to fix that part which reprefents the arm ; and it és - 
ie Risa this 
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this way clear, that the contradiétion to the laws of motiot is 
apparent only. 

‘ In, the manner we have juft ftated, this mode of delivery: 
may feem to be preferable ; but various circumftances dimi-: 
nifh its.advantages.. Dr. Denman has very properly limited, 
it to the delivery of a-dead child; and we may add a well- 
proportioned pelvis: but, even there, we exhauft the powers 
of nature, without an adequate advantage ; efpecially if we ~ 
reflect, that, in this exhaufted ftate, an inconfiderable increafe 
of the ufual.difcharges may prove fatal.’ 

In the Appendix, Dr. Hamilton takes notice of Dr. Ofburne. 
He had before corrected fome of the miftakes which he had 
inadvertently been guilty of, from mifinformation ; and now 
endeavours to defend his directions for fixing the crochet, and 
his recommendation of the Cefarean, feftion. The method 
which he mentioned was that, he fays, of .Dr. Smellie and, Dr. 
Young, while the very fhape of the inftrument fhows that it, 
was. originally intended to be fixed chiefly on the outfide of 
the child’s head... Our author obferves, that he has frequently 
recommended the bafis, for the place on which the inftrument 
fhould be faftened, though he ftill thinks his former direc. 


_ tions fometimes proper. Indeed. we lately witneffed a cafe 


where it-was impoffible to fix it any where elfe. The Cefarean 
fetion, he fays, was always, in his opinion, a laft and defpe- 
rate refource.: though delivery is fometimes practicable in 4 
very narrow pelvis, yet the folidity of the child’s head will 
not always permit it to pafs in the circumftances mentioned 
by Dr. Ofburne. In that cafe, though defperate, it is the 
only meafure, and he thinks it preferable to being a melan- 
choly fpeétator of death, without an effort to prevent it. In 
the work itfelf, Dr. Hamilton exprefles much lefs confidence 
in the authors formerly quoted, who were {faid to have per- 
formed this operation. With refpeé& to the divifion of the 
fymphyfis, he agrees very nearly with Dr. Ofburne. 

On the whole, we think this performance, though not free 
from triding errors, a refpectable one ; and its utility is in- 
creafed by references, for the explanations, to the accurate and 
elegant plates of Dr. Hunter. Thefe works will confequently 
refle&t a mutual light on each other. 





-Pra&ical Obfervations on the more obftinate and inveterate Ve» 


nereal Complaints. By F. Swedia’r, M.D. 8v0. 25. 6d, 
Johnfon. : : 

T HE. uncommon candour and good fenfe difplayed in this 

work will ¢rongly recommend it to every practitioner ; 

and we think that ag are few who will not derive fome in- 
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firuction from it. The language is plain and forcible ; fome- 
times incorrect, but always perfpicuous. The nature of the 
fubjeét will not permit us to enlarge on it fo much as its real 
merit would otherwife have allowed; we fhall therefore only 
obferve, that if the author fometimes purfues the views of his 
predeceffors, inftead of cenfurmg the want of novelty, we 
Should value his obfervations, in confirmation of the eftablithed 
practice, as thofe of a candid and intelligent phyfician. If the 
fimplicity of: his plans fometimes furprife, we fhould attend 
to his own requeft, and give them a fair trial. It will be ob- 
vious, from the judgment of his remarks on what was before 
known, that we ought to place fome confidence on what he 
recommends. ) 

Dr. Swedia’r has added a very extenfive fynopfis of the dif- 
ferent preparations of mercury,’ in which he informs us of 
the nature of fome remedies which have been hitherto con- 
ééaled. ‘The obfervations which are added to them are judi- 
cious and ufeful.” He fpeaks with refpece of the pulvis nier- 
¢urii cinerets, in the laft edition of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia, asthe mildeft of the faline mercurial preparations ; and 
feems’ to think that the reputation of the corrofive fublimate 
arifes rather from the facility with which it at firft relieves 
troublefome fymptoms, than its efficacy in completing the 
eure. The'terre feuilletée mercurielle of Monf. Preflavin, is 
the -mercery combined with cream of tartar; and Keyfer’s 
pills confit of the fame metal withthe acetous acid. We take 
this opportunity of remarking, that the method of uniting 
fnercury with the vegetable acids, which has been ‘much 
boafted of, and which we daily expec to fee recommended 
with fome parade, is by-mo means new or difficult. It was 
Jong ago known that mercury, déprived of its phlogifton, had a 
very different affinity from what it pofieffed when combined 
with this principle ; and this peculiarity was applied to the 
formation of milder mercurial falts many years fince. The 
hydrargyrum acetofum is compofed of a folution of mercury 
in the nitrous acid, combined with the fal diureticus; from 
which, by means of the double elective attraction, two new 
compounds are produced. The importance of calomel, and 
the difficulty of procuring it finely powdered, renders the 
following procefs of very great confequence ; we have there- 
fore little doubt but that it will be acceptable. It is taken 
from the Stockholm TranfaSions, and invented by Mr. 
Scheele. 


¢ Half a pound of quickfilver, and the fame quantity of 
pure aqua fortis, and to be put into a fmall yveffel with a long 
neck, the mouth of which is to be covered with paper. The 
vefle! 
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Vveffel is then to be placed in a warmth fand-bath; and after 4 
few hours, when the acid affords no figns of its aéting any 
longé? on the quickfilver, the fire is to bé increafed to fuch a 
degree that the folation may nearly boil. This heat is to be 
‘continted for three or four hours, taking care to move the vef- 
fel from time to time, and at laft the folution is to be fuffered 
to bail gently for about a. quarter of an hour. In the mean 
while we are to diffolve four.ounces and a half of fine common 
falt.in fix or eight pints of water. . This folution is to be 
poured boiling intoa glafs veffel, in which the abovementioned 
folution of quickfilver is to be mixed with it, gradually, and 
in a boiling ftate alfo, taking care to keep the mixture in con- 
- fant motion. When the precipitate is fettled, the clear liquot 
is to be drained from it, after which it is to bé repeatedly 
wafhed with hot water till it ceafes to impart any tafte to the 
water. The precipitate obtained by this method 1s to be filter- 
ed, and afterwards dried by a gentle heat. 

¢ Tt tight be fuppofed, that when the nitrous acid ceafes to 
effervefee with the mercary, it is faturated with it: but this is 
fat froth being the cafe; the acid, when the heat is increafed, 
being ftill able to diffolve a confiderable quantity of it; with 
this difference, however, that the quickfilver at the beginning 
of the procefs is calcined by the acid, but afterwards is dif- 
folved by it in a metallic form. In proof of this we may ob- 
fervé; that not only more elaftic vapour arifes, but alfo that by 
addifit either fixed or volatile cauftic alkali we obtain a black 
precipitate ; whereas, when the folution eontains only calcined 
guickfilver, the precipitate becomes yellow by fuch an addition. 
Jf this black precipitate is gently diftilled, it rifes in the form 
‘ef quick(filver,. leaving a yellow powder, which is in fact that 
part of the mercury that in the beginning of the operation was 
calcined by. the nitrous acid. | 

* The boiling of the folution for aboitt a quatter of an hour 
38 fiecelfary, in order to keép the hydratgyrum nitrateth in a 
diffolved ftate, it being mach difpofed to ehryftalize. In ge- 
feral, forivé Of the mercury remains undiffolved ; but it is al- 
Ways bettér te take too much than too little of it, becaufe the 
tiidre. metallic fabfance the folution contains, thé mote metfcu- 
rias dultis will be obtained. 

. © It is neceflary to pour the mercurial folution into the folu- 

_ tion. of falt by a little at a time, and cautioufly, fo that no part 
of the undiflolved quickfiiver may pafs along with it. ‘Two 
ounces of common falt are fufficient to precipitate all the mér- 
cury; but then it may eafily happen that fome fupeffaous 
¥nercurius corrofivus attaches itfelf to this precipitate, which 
the water aloné is incapable of feparating completely. This 
is undoubtedly the reafon why mercurius précipitates albus is 
always cortofivé, Ihave found that ¢ommon fait poffeffes the 
fathe quality as fal ammoniac, viz. that of diflolving a great 
“quantity of mercurius corrofivus. I therefore employ four 
Cz ounces 
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ounces and a half of common falt in order to get the mercurius 
corrofivus entirely feparated.? __ 

The. remainder of the extraét from Mr. Scheele, confifts 
only of proofs that this fubftance is really calomel, and the 
rationale of the procefs. We have abridged it, fince it was too 
long for our Journal. 

As we have already given our opinion in general of the 
work, and produced fome {pecimens of the induftry of the 
author, we fhall now leave him to enjoy the reputation which 
he feems to have deferved. Yet we ought to add, that he 
thinks the difeafe not the produ@ion of America ; and obferves 
that this opinion will be rendered more probable, from ‘ the 
light thrown on it by Dr. Henfler, from old authentic manu- 
{cripts difcovered by him.’ 





Effays on the Effects produced by various Proceffes on Atmofpheric 
Air; with a particular View to an Inveftigat: on of the Confti- 
tution of the Acids. By M. Lavoifer, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, Gc. Tranflated from the 
French, by Thomas Henry, F.R.S. 8v0. 25. 6d. Johnfon. : 


Wwe: with rather to announce this publication, than to give 
any decided opinion on it, fince it tends to produce a 
very confiderable revolution in our opinions relative to the 
conftitution ~af fome chemical elements. Much: injury has 
been done to this branch of chemiftry by hafty opinions and 
extravagant, or injudicious commendations. Principles, which 
have an extenfive influence, fhould therefore be weighed with 
caution and deliberation’; for, if the errors are widely diffe- 
minated; the branches acquire an independent exiftence, and 
ftill flourifh, though the original trunk be deftroyed. The 
reputation of our author prevents us from fufpeCting any wilful 
mifreprefentations ; and the experiments appear to us to be 
planned with judgment, and conducted with addrefs. Our 
‘philofophical readers do not want to be informed of Dr. 
Prieffley’s opinions on.thefe fubje&ts; we fhall not therefore 
extend our article, by recapitulating where they differ from 
thofe of Mr. Lavoifier, but give a concife and comprehenfive 
- account of the fubje& of this little volume. 

Mr. Lavoifier finds, from his experiments, that the atmo- 
fpheric air is compounded of a pure and of a mephitic part. 
The firft is only about one-fourth ; the refit does not precipitate 
lime-water, but extinguifhes candles, ftops ref{piration, and does 
not form red vapours with nitrous air. In calcining mercury 
' without addition, in clofe veffels, this pure part difappears, and 
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$ again recovered by reviving it in the fame way ; fo that the 

air, after the experiment, is exactly the fame as before. The 
air, which has been contaminated by the breathing of ani- 
mals, is deprived of its pure part ; and in its ftead, is tainted: 
with about one-fixth of what is called fixed air: when this 
is abforbed by cauftic alkali, the remainder is exactly the fame 
with what appeared after the calcination of mercury. Refpi- 
ration therefore acts in.two ways; and Mr. Lavoifier thinks it 
uncertain whether the lungs change the pure part of the air 
by any vapour which they emit, or abforb it, and again fup- 
ply the fixed air :—We think the probability much in favour 
of the former opinion. , 

Combuftion feems chiefly to aét on the pure part of the air, 
and to convert it into fixed air ; for if the latter be abforbed by a 
cauftic alkali and pure air, in the fame quantity, added, the 
whole is reduced to its former ftate. The air, he thinks, is 
not fenfibly diminifhed ; but different fubftances contaminate 
different proportions of the atmofphere. Candles deftroy 
about one-tenth of the whole quantity, when they are extin- 
guifhed; but even of the pure part, they deftroy only about 
two-fifths. Phofphorus will feparate four-fifths of it; and 
pyrophorus almoft the whole. Dephlogifticated air may, in 
this way, entirely be changed into fixed air; for, when the 
candle has been extinguifhed, if the fixed air is feparated 
the alkali, the remainder will fupport the flame: and if the 
air be quite pure, the experiment may probably be repeated, 
till the whole is confumed. Our author generally found a 
very {mall portion of the mephitic part of the atmofphere in 
it. This experiment, he thinks, ftrongly militates againft Dr. 
Prieftley’s opinion, that flame is extinguifhed by phlogifticate 
ing the air. 

Mr, Lavoifier next proceeds to thofe experiments, which in his 
opinion explain the nature and conftitution of acids. He de- 
{cribes the appearances in burning Kunckel’s phofphorus, and 
finds that the air is diminifhed nearly in the fame ratio in 
which the acid exceeds the weight of the original phofphorus, 
It is remarkable that the air is highly mephitic, and is re- 
ftored to its former ftate, by adding as much pure air 
as will compenfate for the decreafe of bulk. The experiment 
fucceeds nearly in the fame way with fulphur ; and the author 
concludes from hence, that both the vitriolic and phofphoric 
acids are compofed of dephlogifticated air, which forms above 
half their weight: ‘The reft of the efflay contains the proper- 
ties of the vanous falts which are formed from the union of 
the phofphoric acid with different bafes. 
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22 Effays on Aimrfpheric Air. 
The next eflay is very important. Its objeét is to prove not 
« only that the air, but the moft pure part of air, enters into 
the compofition of all the acids without exception ; and that 
on this fubitance their acidity depends, infomuch that we may 
deprive them of that quality, or reftore it again, by taking, 
away or giving the portion of air eflential to their compo- 
fition,’ Mr, Lavoifier allows that almoft every experiment has 
been fuggefted by Dr. Prieftley, and only contends for the ho- 
nour of the conclufions, The principal experiment is to cal- 
cine mercury by means of the nitrous acid, and to revive it 
without addition. The metal loft in this trial but a {mall part 
of its weight, which arofe in the form of a yellow and red - 
fublimate. _ Our author therefore concludes, that the air pro- 
cured is entirely from the decompofition of the nitrous acid ; 
confequently that this acid is compofed of 190 inches of ni- 
trous air, 12 inches of common air, 224 inches of air better 
than common air and water. ‘It is well known that neither 
of thefe airs are really acid, though we have great reafon to, 
fufpe&t, that the nitrous air is virtually, though not formally, 
ef this kind, But, though nitrous and dephlogifticated airs, 
to which thefe refults may be reduced, feem not to have any 
yefemblance to an acid ; yet, when united in a certain, pro- 
portion, they form a true {moaking fpirit of nitre, Seven 
parts and one-third of the former faturate four parts of the 
Jatter ; yet the original proportion of pure air in the decom- 
pofition, was larger than of the nitrous. This difficulty, 
Mr. Lavoificr profefies himfelf unable to explain, The ex- 
periment fucceeds alfo with nitrous and common air; and it 
will be confequently obvious, if we truft thofe of our author, 
that air is not compofed of nitrous acid, but that the acid is 
compofed of air, _ 

In the next effay, our author purfues a fimilar experiment 
with vitriolic acid and mercury ; but does not recompound 
the acid. He is content with obferving, that the air abforbed 
ty buraing brimftone, is again decompofed ; and that the vo- 
Jatrle vitriolic acid differs only from the fixed, by being de- 
prived of a part of its dephlogifticated air. 

The next object is, to explain the phenomena obfervable 
in burning pyrophorus. This fubfiance, Mr. Lavoifier thinks, 
is a true liver of fulphur ; and as it is formed from bedies 
containing vitriolic acid, and in its formation fuffers dephlo- 
gil.cated air to efcape, fo on its burning it returns to.its for- 
ner ftate, and recovers its air. ‘The dephlogifticated air is 
fcoed in the experiment by the coaly matter, or what we call 
pil. gilicn ; and the inflammable air is diwerent from that 
which is obtained from metals, It is always in proportion to 
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the coaly matter, and probably in fome way arifes from it. 
Mr. Leavoifier thinks there are three fpecies of inflammable 
air; but, as his experiments are not complete, we fhall not 
enlarge on the fubje&. 

It was the opinion of the author, in his former effays, and 
fome ufe is made of it in the reafoning of the prefent volume, 
that fulphur was only vitriolic acid deprived of its air; and 
on the contrary, that in becoming an acid, it had regained 
the air. There is a remarkable confirmation of this opinion 
drawn from the martial pyrites. In their natural ftate they 
are compofed of iron and fulphur ; but, after having been ex- 
pofed to the air, the fulphur is converted into the acid of vi- 
triol. During this effect the air was diminifhed, and became 
confiderably more mephitic. 

In the fubfequent eflay, Mr. Lavoifier generalizes his facts, 
and thinks it certain, that the acidifying principle is only pure 
air, and thatthe various acids are diftinguifhed by the nature 
of the bodies from whence they are procured. In the forma- 
tion of every acid, he endeavours to fhow that there is an 
abforption of air; and as he has already confidered the mine- 
ral acids, his example of the others is the acid of fugar, The 
method of making it is taken from Bergman’s Memoirs. Our 
author thinks that the acid docs not arife from a decompo- 
fition of the fugar, but from the acidifying principle united | 
to its fubftance. 

The laf effay relates to evaporation. Mr. Lavoifier having dif- 
tingnifhed between fire in its free ftate, or in a ftate of combina- 
tion, more commonly known to the Englifh philofophers by 
app2rent and latent heat, proceeds to fhow, that vapours pro- 
ceed from the’ matter of fire combined with the rarified fluid. 
He endeavours to prove by an experiment, which has been often 
mentioned, that the preffure of the atmofphere reprefles, inftead 
.of aflifting, evaporation ; and that in every cafe when that pref- 
fure is removed, a more fenfible abforption of fire takes place, 
and vapours are more quickly raifed, As this effay is lefs new, 
fo it is alfo lefsinterefting ; we fhall therefore only take notice 
of his anfwer to an obvious objection. If vapour depended 
on the combination of fire with the fluid evaporated, ‘that ab- 
forption would appear, and cold would be produced by every 
formation of aeriform fluids; but, on the contrary, the air 
which arifes from a mixture of an acid with an alkali, is at- 
tended with heat. When this objeétion was examined by 
experience, it ferved to ftrengthen the opinion; for the heat 
chiefly attended the mixtures in which the cauftic. alkali 
was ufed, and diminifhed in the exaé proportion of the aig 
feparated, , 
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We have endeavoured to give an exaét and comprehenfive 
account of the more important parts of thefe Effays ; but, from 
the motive formerly mentioned, fhall add no opinion on the 
fubjec&t. We have indeed formed one, but we with to mature 
it by refle€tion, and to decide it by experiment. The moft im- 
partial enquirer will however allow a great fhare of merit to the 
prefent work. The experiments are clear, accurate, and de- 
cifive ; they are.exquifitely adapted ‘to the fubje& of the en- 
quiry, executed with confiderable attention and dexterity, and 
‘related with remarkable candour and perfpicuity. The re- 
fults, though unufual, are not contradictory, and reflect the 
ftrongeft light on each other. Truth is generally fimple, 
clear, and ftrong; error confufed and intricate; yet- they 
fometimes affume each other’s garb, and we have had more 
than one occafion to regret, that a fyftem beautiful and fimple, 
adorned with all the charms of novelty and eloquence, has 
wanted this only intrinfic and real excellence. 





The Herald of Ejairablier’’: or, A Review of i the moft confiderable 
Publications that will be made in the Courfe of the enfuing 
Winter ; with Extrads, 80. 25. Murray. 


W* are forry ta perceive fome little’ portion of rancour 
i mixed with our author’s mirth. His ironical addrefs to 
the Monthly and Critical Reviewers, though humorous, is ill 
natured ; and though apparently defigned to raife a fmile, is 
calculated to fix a dagger.— The great caufe of his complaint 
is, that the opinion of the public has not always been con- 
fonant to their judgment ; ; and that at leaft twenty inftances 
of this difagreement had occprred in about twenty years. If 
he has thus unawares pronounced a panegyric, when he meant 
to convey a cenfure, we are not indebted to his intention ; 
and it may be added that even, in this enormous lift of 
crimes, it.1s not certain where the guilt of miftaken judg- 
ment or falfe tafte may lie. But we ought to remember 
how often ous brother may offend againft us, and be for- 
given, 

As we have now difcuffed this very important queftion, we 
hall confider the prefent lively anticipation of the works and the 


opinions of the enfuing feafon. Wee really think that it pof- . 
feffes fome merit. ‘The extraéts of the fuppofed works are 


written nearly in the ftyle of the authors; and the criticifms 
are often fo acute, that we have no fcruple in obferving, 
that if our author be not already a Reviewer, he deferves 
the office. We fhall felect the charatter of Mr. Gibbon, as a 
fpecimen of his critical judgment, 
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* As the whole of this excellent work is now before us; it 
may not be impertinent, before we finally take our leave of 
it, to attempt an idea of its celebrated author. We are happy 
in this place to declare our opinion, that no author ever better 
obeyed the precept of Horace and Boileau, in choofing a fub- 
ject nicely correfpondent to the talents he poffefled. ‘The cha- 
racter of this writer, patient yet elegant, accurate in enquiry, 
acute in reflexion, was peculiarly calculated to trace the flow 


. and imperceptible decline of empire, and te throw light upon 


a period darkened by the barbarifm of its heroes, and the 
confufed and narrow genius of its authors. In.a word, we 
need not fear to clafs the performance with thofe that fhall do 
lafting, perhaps immortal, honour to the country by which 
they have been produced, 

* But like many other works of this elevated defcription, 
the time fhall certainly come, when the hiftory before us fhall 


‘no longer be found, but in the libraries of the learned, and 


the cabinets of the curious. At prefent it is equally fought 
by old and young, the learned and unlearned, the macaroni, 
the peer, and the fine lady, as well as the ftudent and {fchelar. 
But .this is to be afcribed to the rage of fafhion. The per- 
formance is not naturally calculated for general acceptance. 
It is, by the very tenor of the fubje&, interfperfed with a 
thoufand minute and elaborate inveftigations, which, in fpite 
of perfpicuous method, and claflical allufion, will deter the 
idle, and affright the gay. 

‘ Nor can we avoid afcribing the undiftinguifhing and ex- 
travagant applanfe, that has been beftowed upon the ftyle, to 
the fame fource of fafhion, the rank, the fortune, the con- 
nexions of the writer. It is indeed loaded with epithets, and 
crowded with allufions. But though the ftyle be often raifed, 
the thoughts are always calm, equal, and rigidly claffic. The 
language is full of art, but perfe&ily exempt from fire. Learn- 
ing, penetration, accuracy, polifh; any thing is rather the 
sharatteriftic of the hiftorian, than thé flow of eloquence, 
and the flame of genius, Far therefore from claffing him in 
this refpe&t with fuch writers, as the immortal Hume, who 
have perhaps carried the Englifh language to the higheft per- 
feétion it is capable of reaching, we are inclined to rank him 
below Dr. Johnfon, though we are by no means infenfible to 
the fplendid faults of that admirable writer.’ 

We think him lefs juft in his opinion of Mr. Hayley, and 
not fo happy in the imitations of his poetry, as of the profe 
of either Gibbon or Robertfon. The fpeech of Mr. Burke, 
which we fhall fele& chiefly on account of the concifenefs of 
the fuppofed extract, will probably be generally Tt 
‘ I know 
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‘ I know'that it bas been given out, that by -the ability 
and induftry of their predeceffors we found peace. and order 
eftablithed to our hands; and that the. prefent minifters had 
nothing to inherit, but emolument and indolence, otium cum 
dignitate, Sir, I will inform you what kind of peace: and lei- 
fure the late minifters had provided. They were indeed affi- , 
duous in their devotion ; they erected a temple to the geddefs 
of peace. But it was fo hafty and incorreé a firu¢ture, the 
foundation was fo imperfect, the materials fo grofs and une 
wrougit, and the parts fo disjointed, that it would have been 
much eafier to have raifed an entire edifice from the ground, 
than to have reduced the injudicious fketch that was made to 
any regularity of form. Where you looked for a fhrine, you 
found only a veftibule ; inftead of the’ chapel of the goddefs, 
there was a wide and ‘dreary lobby ; and neither altar nor 
treafury were to be foynd, ‘There was neither greatnefs of 
defign, nor accuracy of finifhing, The. walls were full of 
gaps and flaws, the winds whiftled through the. fpacious halls, 
and the whole building tottered over our heads,’ 

The ather productrons which our Reviewer has anticipated, 
befides Robertfon’s Continuation of the Hiftory of America, 
and Gibbon’s of the Decline of the Roman Empire, are, a 
novel by the author of the Modern Anecdote; Louifa, a no- 
vel, by the author of Cecilia and Evelina; the Peafant of 
Bilidelgerid, a tale; an Effay on Novel, in three Epiftles, 
from Mr, Hayley to Lady Craven ;. Inkle and Yarico, a poem 
by Dr. Beattie; the Alchemift, altered by Mr. Sheridan ; 
Reflections on the prefent State of the United States of Ame- — 
rica, by Mr. Payne; and a Speech of Mr. Burke’s. We 
fhould not be furprifed, if in one or two inftances, the au- 
thors fhould purfue the hint, and add.a credit to the prophe- 
cies of the Reviewer. We fhall certainly not obje& to his 
opinions, where we really find them candid and jeft, becaufe 
‘they have already occurred in the Herald of Literature, 





The Sad Shepherd: cr, a Tale of Robin Hoed. A Fragment, 
avritten by Ben Fonfon. With a Continuation, Notes, and an 
Appendix. Bvo. 35, 6d. Nichols. 


]? this Fragment had been the only relic, by which the cha- 
racter of Jonfon were to be appreciated, we fhould never 
have aecufed him of a cold correctnefs, or a timid caution. 
It frequently happens that a cultivated judgment or a refined 
tafte are-the mo% defrudtive enemies of genius, and thofe 
glowing expreflions which have been dictated by the enthnfafm 
of poetry; for the critic who aims atreafon, difdains to tals 
an 
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and what philofophy. cannot explain, will be rejected as_yi- 
fionary Or trifling. The opinions of Jonfon, recorded by his 
friend Drummond of Hawthornden, fthow him to have been 
an acute critic, and a difficult judge; fo that it is not impro- 
bable that his own works were examined with feverity, and 
corteéted with an accuracy fimilar to that which he dif- 
covered in examining the works of qthers.. The prefent ynfi-. 
nifhed poem efcaped the inquifition to which his other labours 
were fubjected, and jt confequently contains more beauties 
and more faults than thofe which had previoufly paffed that 
ordeal. Yet we are led to with, that his judgment had been 
lefs fevere ; for in this imperfect paftoral we meet with many 
§ graces which no art can reach,’ and many beayties, which, 
though not fufficiently perfect to efcape the blot of the reviler, 
we fhould have refigned with regret. We have ftyled this 
joem unfinifhed,’ though we are well aware that Mr. Whal- 
ley, in his edition of our poet’s works, has fuggefted that the 
reft of it may have been deftroyed by fire, or been neglected, 
from the ynjutt reception of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdefs 5 ; 
yet a flight attention to the different zras of the poet’s life will 
confute ‘this fufpicion. The firit eminensly fuccefsful play of 
Jonfon’s, Every Man in his Humour, appeared in the year 
1598, when he was twenty-four years old. Before this, he 
had been ynfortunate, except.in one play, which by ac- 
cident was feen and patronized, by Shakifpeare. We may 
therefore allow three years at Jeaft for the unfuccefsful plays, 
and that which fucceeded ; fo that he probably began to write 
about 1595, at the age of twenty-one. He mentions, in the 
prologue to the Sad Shepherd, that he had written forty years, 
which brings the era of that play to 1635, and hediedin 1637. 
His laft pieces, the New Inn and Tale of a Tub, were pro- 
duced foon after the year 1631, or between it and 1634. Age 
and difeafes are therefore a more probable reafon for the im- 
perfection of this piece, than either a cafual fire, or indigna- -: 
tion at the unfayourable treatment of his friend. ‘The tra- 
gedy of Mortimer, begun nearly at the fame time, and ftill 
more imperfect, was interrupted apparently from the fame 
caufes ; for, from Jonfon, wha was never celebrated far rapi- 
dity of compofition, i in declining years we could fearcely have 
expected more in an equal period. 

The fame principle, which has aflifted us in explaining the 
beauties of = refent paitoral, may in fome degree leffen 
the difficulty of F the continuator, who thinks it furprifing that 
the genius of Jonfon fhould have failed in his latter pieces, 
and again fhoné,-with undiminifhed luftre, at’ the end. He 
obferves, that his firft plays are generally the beft, and parti- 
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cularly mentions, in that light, Every Man in, and out of his 
Humour; the Silent Woman ; Fox; Alchemift ; and the two 
Roman Tragedies. But we have already remarked, that Jon- 
fon’s firft plays were really unfuccefsful, and may therefore 
prefume that they were not the beft. If his literary career of 
forty years be examined, the Fox was produced at the end of 
ten years, the Alchemift at the end of fifteen, and Cataline 
the year afterwards ; fo that the period of his great works was 
‘near the meridian rather than at the dawn of his dramatic 
life. If what we have already fuggefted, that correction may 
have obfcured his fire, be true, we may account for the ine- 
quality of his pieces in another way. The fame, which arofe 
from his fuccefsful plays, he was eager to. preferve, and con- 
fequently polifhed his future ones with more anxious care. 

' But perhaps we ought to fearch more deeply for the cafe, 
Jonfon appears to the greateft advantage in pourtraying or 
fupporting a peculiar character. His dialogues are either 
learned and pedantic, or dull and infipid. He wanted the 
freedom and eafe of real life, and feemed rather to aim at 
writing well, than naturally. He was more willing to dif- 
play his own acquifitions in the lefs important fcenes, than to 
adapt them to the reft of the piece. His beft plays, if we ex- 
cept the tragedies, which are confeffedly of inferior merit, de- 

end rather on‘ charaéter than dialogue; and it is proba- 

le that a fimilar fubject, in any period, would have pro- 
duced a correfponding effec&t. What the prefent paftoral might 
have been we know not, fo that it is equally unfair to bring it 
in fupport of, or to deftroy any pofition. 

We have premifed thefe remarks, as they are connected with 
our work, and have fome tendency to elucidate the charaéter 

of the poet. The continuator, ftruck with the beauties of 
this literary ‘ torfo,’ has endeavoured to fupply the deficient 
limbs, and to give it entire. It might perhaps feem fuper- 
fluous to examine the part which Jonfon has left; but it is fo 
much conneéted with the continuation, that it becomes almoft 
neceflary. We muft, however, fuppofe our readers acquainted 
with the general plot and conduétt of the paftoral. 

The defcription of the Sad Shepherd is highly pi€turefque 
and beautiful, though it lofes much of its effect, by following 
his appearance in perfon on the ftage. It muft be remem- 
bered, that he fuppofes his loved Earine is drowned in the 
Trent, and from his grief has loft his reafon : 


¢ Sometimes he fits and thinks all day, then walks, 
Then thinks again, and fighs,. weeps, laughs, and talks.’ 
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Each word which accidentally coincides with the reverie of 
the moment is only able to rouze him. Perhaps the following 
fpeech, like the madnefs of Hamlet, may be found to have 
‘ method in it ;” but itis a highly-wrought picture of a dif- 
tempered brain. 


‘ fg. It will be rare, rare, rare! 
An exquifite revenge ; but peace, no words ! 
Not for the faireft fleece of all the flock : 
If it be known afore, ’tis all worth nothing ! 
I’ll carve it on the trees, and in the turfe, 
On every green{worth, and in every path, 
Juft to the margin of the cruel Trent ; 
There will I knock the ftory in the ground, 
In fmooth great pebble, and mofs fill it round, 
Till the whole country read how fhe was drown’d. 
And with the plenty of falt tears there fhed, 
Quite alter the complexion of the fpring. 
Or I will get fome old, old grandam thither, 
Whofe rigid foot but dip ’d into the water. 
Shall ftrike that fharp an bo fudden cold throughout, 
As it fhall lofe all vata and thofe nymphs, 
Thofe treacherous nymphs pull’d in Earine, 
Shall ftand curl’d up like images of ice, 
And never thaw! mark, never! a fharp juftice! 
Or ftay, a better! when the year’s at hotteft, 
And that the dog-ftar foams, and the ftream boils, 
And curls, and works, and {wells ready to f praies : 
To fling a fellow with a fever in, 
To fet it all on fire, till it burn 
Blue as Scamander, ’fore the walls of Troy, 
When Vulcan leap’d in to him to confume him.’ 


This chara&ter is fupported with uncommon care, and in- 
‘terefts the reader in a great degree; nor are the others with- 
out their merit. ‘The gallantry of Robin Hood, the affection 
of his maid Marian, the malice of Maudlin, and the good- 
natured livelinefs of Puck, while he is permitted to follow his 
own inclination, are fupported with accuracy, and their feveral 
fpeeches equally natural and poetical. - The innocent’and ani- 
mated expreffions of the fhepherds, and their loves, drawn with 
care from the fchool of Theocritus, and fitted to the feveral 
characters, are alfo highly pleafing. 


¢ dm. I do remember, Marian, I have oft 
With pleafure kift my lambs and puppies foft : 
And once a dainty fine row-fawn & had, 
Of whofe out-fkipping bounds, Iwas as glad 
As of my health : and him I oft would kifs : 
Yet had his no fuch fling or pain as this. 
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They never prick’d or hurt my heart.. And, for 

_ They were fo blunt and dull, 1 wifh no more. _ . 
But this, that hurts and pricks, doth pleafe; this {weet 
Mingied with fowre,-I with again to niect: 

And that delay, methinks, moft tedious is, 

That keeps or hinders me of:Karol’s kifs.’ - 


If we have been exuberant in the praifes of this famous re- 
lic, we muft apologize for it by obfervitiz, that every one 
feels with additional pleafure the company of a former favour- 
ite, thrown by chancé in his way.——But we muit now attend 
to our principal object, the Continuator. It is often a pain- 
ful tafk to follow the plans of others, and to conftraiti our owf 
“powers within the limits.of a copy. But it ig no lefs difficult 
than difagreeable to trace the images and language of other 
ages. Ifour author has failed, his failere is owing to the 
modern polifh, ill difguifed by the ruft of ‘antiquity, and a re- 
finement of language, rathér unfuitable tothe Latin idiom of 
his model. We perceive many traces of his acquaintance with 
the rude fterling expreflions of our former poéts ; and he is by 
on means deficient in his imitation of the claflic originals 
of Jonfon; but the more varied contexture of modern En» 
glifh is frequently too confpictious. Where the language 
is difguifed by provincial expreffions, his imitation is happy) 
and deferves our praife. The firft fpeech of Lorél to ‘his: mif. 
trefs may be read with pleafure, even ‘by am admirer of the 
Gentle Shepherd. x 


‘ Lor. Now come ye forth onée miait, coy fafs, and ite 
Gin ye will like or fcorn my gifts and mé. | 
Gi’ mi yer hand, as white and foft as wool 
Of lambs, or down fra ’neath fwans’ wings we pull ; 
Sae foft a hand fuld ha’ as foft a heart ; . 
But yers is hard as rock+-we munna’ part. | __ 

Look, ] ha’ brought ye wildings fra’ the wood, 
And callow neitlings ta’en while the dam fought food. 

Again : 

« Nay, maiftrefs mine! for tho’ I pipe fu’ well, 

Fit for thine ear I canno’ fing myfel ; 

But ye fall hear thefe fing, BS ye think meet, 
Yer praifé, deft lafs, in chirps and carrols {weet. 
And here’s a gaudy girlond for yer locks, 

Of zallow fun-flow’ts, and ftreak’d holly hoéks. 
Nay, pu’ na’ fae, ye fall na’ that gait gang} 
Come to yon tedded grafs wi’ mé alang : 

Or, wi’ this ofier gyved tul @ tree 

I’s ufe ye rough; then wife aiid Kinder be.’ 


This uncouth lover is aftéfwards defcribéd in truly charac- 
teriftic language. We shall infert fome of the dialogue be- 


tween 
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tween him and the lively Puck, a reformed fpirit, but once 
the minifter of the witch Maud. It is an advantageous {pe- 
cimen of our author’s defcriptive powers. 


¢ Puck. What thould fhe, trow, with fuch a clown as thee ? 
Thou have Earine! a {wineherd bafe 
Of uncouth form, and fearcely human face ! 
With pent-houfe eye-brows, that together join : 
Of fullen churlifinefs the certain figin : 
A mouth diftended e’en from ear to ear ; 
Eyes, ’{tead of love, infpiring hate and fear! 
Go, ’tend thy fwine, nor think of fuch a maid, 
Who e’en to look at thee is fore afraid. 
Lor. What fay-like elf-are yc, that mock and flout ! 
Were ye Puck-hairy late? thus gay prank’d out. 
Gif that ye were, (as by yer voice and face 
Methinks it feems) and now a {prite o’grace, 
Leave fcorning, Robin ! .nor perplex me mair, 

As whan my mother’s fimples hame J bare! 

I’m fure ’twas ye that bay’d me like a wolf; 

Then in my footway flamed a fiery gulph! 

A night owl beat her pipiens *gainit my head, 

“Till o’ the ground I fell, wi’ fright near dead! 

Ye were that owl! and mair to gar me quake, 

Ye twined around my legs like a fcaled {nake, 

Whick whan I grafpt and ftrave to loofe, ftrait turn’d 

To red hot iron, and a’ my fingers barn’d! 

Puck. True, lubdber Lorel; and when thou didft fpy 

A will-o’-the-whifp, thar meteor was I; 

Which ted thee in a quagmire to thy knees : 

I can take any fhape, thou knowft, I pleafe. 

When I was vaffat to your mother, I 

Could trace earth’s utmoft limits, now can fly . 

Beyond the ftarry {phere: whence ima thought 

For the drown’d youth e’en now relief I brought ; 

My power is mightier than erft was. Maud’s! 

Obferve my filky wings! aértal gauds ! 

My coronal, compos’d of lucid beams 
And flow’rets inter-twim’d! which well befeems 
My iris robe, with ftars aid crefcents bright 
O’er-ftudded, darting round-a filvery light! 
This my garb now, ’ftead of the fhagyy veft, 
Wherem Puck. hairy was unceuthly dreft. 
Thus chang’d from beldam Maudlin’s flavith drudge, 
Ner on vile errands longer fore’d to trudge, 

A fpirit pure! I now am prone to good; 

The watchful guardian of this verdant wood ! 

Unto the virtuous a firm friend Pll be; 

But, for thou’rt evil, a fear’d foe to thee ! 
Lor. I prithee be not!-and 1’s try to mend— 

I'th ‘ilead o’harming, yet affiftance lend, 


I may 
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I may reform 5 but canno’ in a trice 
Be chatig’d a’ o’er to gud fra long-lov’d vice ! ? 

Perhaps the prefent poet is better fitted to fport with the 
nymphs and fhepherds in the vale, than to defcribe the rug- 
ged mountains, or the crafh of elements. We fometimes meet 
with language flat and profaic, where. a flight attention might 
have raifed and animated it. He feems to fear a ftorm, and, 
from a cautious fecurity, to creep when he might have foared. 
The following fong is however elegant and poetical, and 
with this we fhall finifh our fpecimen. 

_ 6 How fweet the breath of milky kine, 

And lambkins in the fold; 

How fweet the air bland gales refine 
On upland heath or wold: 

How fweet the fcent of new-mown hay, 
And early-bloffom’d grove : 

But fweeter than the breath of May 
The balmy breath of love! 

‘ How fweet the thepherd’s pipe of oat, 
Which dawn of day doth hail ; 

How {weet the merry milk. maid’s note 
When feated by her pail: 

How {weet the fong of lark and thrufh, 
Or voice of cooing dove ; 

But fweeter ’neath a hawthorn buth, 
The votive voice of love!” 

As we have not mentioned the ftory of Jonfon’s Fragment, 
there is little neceflity to follow that of his continuator. We 
need only to obferve, that it is conduéted with judgment and 
propriety. Every hint of his original is carefully-preferved ; 
and it is highly probable that he has adopted the plan ‘which 
Jonfon would have followed. 

Mr, Whalley’s (the laft editor of Jonfon) notes are pre- 
ferved in the text, and fome fupplemental ones added. We 
have not met with any thing fufficiently interefting in thefe, 
to induce us to tranfcribe them.. Shakfpeare however, whom 
our author has ftudied, may probably be affifted by one of his 
remarks, viz. that a captured American fhip was called the 
Scammel. Every admirer of our old poet will recolleé& Cali- 
ban’s promife of procuring ‘ young Scammels from the rocks ;’ 
and every commentator has felt the difficulty of explaining 
the word. This application of it feems to favour Mr. Steevens’ 
opinion, that it meant a bird. 

The Appendix, :in our author’s own words, profeffes * to 
treat of xothing in particular ;’ and is tied down to no rule or 
form, than what may be ‘ juft neceffary to perfpicuity.’ It 
contains a variety of trifling matter, chiefly relating | to the early 
7 tate 
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fiate of the drama, and.our élder poets; except where we meet 
with a long, uninterefting defeription of the merits of modern 
players. We muft extraé a part which again relates to Shak- 
{peare, as every hint which has the moft remote conneCtion 
with him will be now highly valued. 


‘ There is a circumftance relating to Shakfpeate, which I 
have not obferved to be remarked by any one who has written 
concerning him; that is his lamenefs; which he mentions in. 
his 37th fonnet. 


, Asa decrepit father takes delight 
To fee his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s deareft {fpite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth,” 


‘ And again in his 89th fonnet. 


*¢ Say that thou didft forfake me for fome fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lamenefs, and I ftrait will halt; 
Againft thy reafons making no defence.” 


* If this lamenefs is to bé taken (as I believe it was meant) 
literally, it may fe¥ve as a Very fufficient feafon, together with 
his having perhaps but an indifferent voice; why Shakfpeare 
could not be an eminent actor. 

‘ Our poet is known to have performed Adam in As you like 
it; and 1 cannot help thinking that in writing the play, Having 
mtended the part for himfelf, he has twice in the 2d act ad- 
verted to his own perfonal defe&t: the firft time in a fpeéch of 
Adam’s. 


«< When fervice fhould in my old limbs lié lame.” 
« And afterwards ina fpeech of Orlando’s, 


‘¢ There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp’d in pure love.” 


* Which laft feems to me particularly defcriptive of Shak 
fpeare’s halting or limping gait. } 

‘ In his 37th fonnet there is alfo an implication of his being 
poor and defpifed ; and in his goth fonnet he fays, 


‘* Now while the world is bent my deeds to crofs.” 


What misfortunes in his life he therein alludes to, it is now in 
vain to-enquire } or, if he réaily was lame, to what accident it 
was owing.’ 

‘ In Mr, Malone’s Supplement, vol. i. p. 49, and Mr. Reed’s 
edition of Dodfley’s Collection of Old Plays, vol. xii. p. 414, 
the lofs of the celebrated actor Edward Alleyn’s diary, is men- 
tioned with natural regret. It is with peculiar pleafure that I 
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44 Hiftory of the Reign of Philip III. 
afflure the public it has been. found; the prefent mafter of 
Dulwich college having done me the favour to fhew it to me; 
and | have alfo the pleafure to acquaint thofe who intereft them- 
felves therein, that in addition to the extraéts from it in the 
notes to the 2d edition of Old Plays, a further impartment will 
be fhortly made for their greater fatisfaétion.’ 

It is indeed true, as the author’s obfervation has anticipated,. 
that the Appendix confifts of many things ‘ which do, and 
which do not belong to the fubje& ;’ but itis rendered amufing 
by a few original rerharks,, which déferve attention; though 
the rambling manner of our author, the confequence probably 


of a peculiar difpofition, may render the reader little folicit- 


ous about the difcovery. ‘This volume is alfo valuable by 
the infertion of three poems of Jonfon, not in any collection 
of his works, and a genuine copy.of the. fecond part of the 
old ballad « Love will find out the Way,’ from the St.. James’ 
Chronicle. On the whole, we have.derived fome en- 
tertainment, and fome: information, from this whimfical 
Appendix. The author’s candour and good humour would 
atone for greater faults than we have been able to difcover 
in it. 








— 


Hiftory of the eine of Philip the Third, King of Spain. By 
* Robert Watfon, LL.D. 4to. 14. 1s. in Boards. Robinfon- 
(Concluded from Vol. LV. Page 291.) 


* a former Review we obferved, that of the fix books which 

compofe this volume, only four were written by Dr. Wat- 
fon ; the remaining two being the work of the gentleman to 
whofe care the publication of the doétor’s manufcript was 
committed. We have already concluded our account of the 
pofthumous part of the hiftory, and have now only to make a 
few obfervations on that which is the produétion of the 
editor. roy | oe : 

He introduces the continuation of Dr. Watfon’s narrative, 
with exhibiting a view of the political ftate of, Europe in the 
year 1609. Of this part, which is not the leaft meritorious 
of the work, we fhall prefent our readers with the following 
extract, as-a {pecimen. : 

¢ About the end of the. fifteenth century, the. feveral king- 
doms of Spain formed one powerful monarchy, containing 
above ‘twenty millions of inhabitants. It was well cultivated, 
abounded in flourifhing manufaéture:, and was governed with 
equal vigour and prudence by the joint authority of Ferdinand 


and ifabella. ‘Thefe princes, agreeably to the natural eogie® 
: | : o 
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of ambition, extended their united power, by the fiperiority 
of their policy and arms, in Europe, while the'inventive and 
daring genius of Columbus opened to their afpiring views an 
immenfe field of conqueft, by the difcovery of “a new world; 
An obje& fo animating, by ite novelty as well as grandeur, 
nourifhed thofe feeds of ambition which° had taken root in ‘the 
court of Spain, and roufed a fpirit of enterprize among the 
people. A fucceffion of bold leaders, followed by numerous 
adventurers, allured to their ftandards by the love of change, 
or the hope of plunder, united to the Spanifh emipire almoft 
the whole of thofe vaft regions which extend from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Streights of Magellan. iT" 

* The colle&ed treafures of America, over which the cortes 
had not any controa), enabled Charles V. to trample on the 
liberties of his own fubjeéts, and to threaten neighbouring 
Rtatés with univerfal dominion, The ambition of the emperor 
defeended, together with ‘his immenfe refources, to his fon 
Philip (I. and engaged hiny in projeéts beyond his abilities. 
The monarch was governed by a luft of :power, and the people 
were feized with a fpirit of emigration. The energy of the 
nation was diverted from domettic induftry, the true fource of 
national wealth and grandeur, and turned to diftant enter- 
prizes of colonization and of war. The monarchy ‘became 
faint through the lofs of its blood and treafure ; and the power, 
en which its vaft ambition had béen originally founded, was 
faubverted. But ideas of uncontroulable dominion were by this 
time deeply imprefied on the Auftrian race; and Philip Iff. 
with exhaufted refources, and a feeble mind, faintly purfued 
the fame ambitious plan that had been formed or adopted by 
his predeceffors on the Spanith throne, not more formidable for 
their extenfive revenues, than for the vigilance, vigour, and 
perfeverance of their nature. : 

‘ It 1s fo natural for fovereign princes to exert every nerve to 
reclaim the obedience of revolted fubjeéts, that the continu. 
ance of the war in the Netherlands till the late truce, ought 
not, indeed, to be accounted any proof of extraordinary am- 
bition ; and the expulfion of the Morefcoes, a people indaf- 
trious in an indolent climate, feemed an att by which the 
Spanifh crown voluntarily fought its own degradation. The 
‘ambitious fchemes, however, of the court of Madrid, though 
better concealed, and apparently fufpended, were not wholly 
abandoned. The aggrandizement of the houfe of Auftria was 
ftill the firt obje& in the counfels of Spain. But her power 
correfponded not with ‘her inclination; and her purfuit of 
greatnefs was fallied by thofe machinations which are the ufual 
refources of impotent ambition, and which mark declining 
empire. 

‘ The peace of Vervins reftored the appearance, but did not 
eftablith the confidence of friendfhip between two great — 
Dz riva 
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rival kingdoms..' The court of Spain continued to encourage 
and fupport, the, enemies of the crown of France; and the 
French monarch, ini,return, encouraged and fupported the 
enemies of Spain. Thus the ancient’ antipathies of thefe 
neighbouring kingdoms were fill ‘kept alive by reciprocal in- 
juries. But while the intrigues of Philip were dark and trea- 
cherous, the hoftilities of Henry were ennobled by the occa- 
fions on which they were exercifed ; and the part which found 
policy required him.to act, was confonant to the natural gene- 
rofity of his temper, This magnanimous prince, enraged at 
the repeated injuries he had fuffered from the ambition of the 
Spaniards, apprized of their intrigues and influence with the 
difcontented nobles.of France, and alarmed at the dangers 
which threatened both his life and his crown, conceived a pro- 
jet of uniting, different powers in a league againft the en- 
croachments of a nation which feemed ftill to aim at univerfal 
monarchy. His ultimate defign,'in the formation of fuch a 
confederacy, was to eftablifh among the nations of Europe 
a new fyftem, and to fix a durable balance of power, by 
the exaltation of other fiates on the ruins of the houfe of 
Auftriae - 

. € At this time, religion was the mof powerful band of union 
among men ; and, confequently, religious fympathies and an- 
tipathies were the great engines that governed the world. 
The Auftrians gloried in patronizing the church of Rome. 
Henry, from the moft urgent motives of policy, had changed 
the profeflion of his faith, and embraced the catholic religion, 
but itill poffeffed and deferved the confidence of the Proteftants. 
The French monarch, of courfe, in a conteft with the houfe of 
Auftria, could depend on the good wishes of all, as he was 
affured of afliftance from moft of the princes and flates of the 
reformec religion. With England he entered into a league for 
the mutual .defence of that kingdom and of France. The 
United Provinces of the Low Countries, the. proteftant princes 
of Germany, the greater part of the imperial tows, were ready 
to take an active part in his intended enterprize. And Den- 
mark and Sweden, although from their remote fituations they 
were not fo. nearly interefted in his defigns, if they fhould.be 
involved in the flames of a general war, it was ealy to forefee, 
would efpoufe the caufe of their proteftant brethren. — _ 

‘. But the catholic powers were not in like manner difpofed 
to favour the houfe of Auftria. For neither was the veneration 
for the ancient equal to the zeal which appeared for the new 
dodtrines and forms of worfhip, nor were political motives 
wanting, which in certain catholic governments counterbalanced 
thofe of religion. The princes and ftates of Italy, who gene- 
rally looked up te Henry as their protector, favoured his views 
fecretly. But the Venetians entered openly into a league, of- 
fenfive and defenfive, with a monarch, through whofe medi- 

ation. 
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ation they had been enabled to maintain the ‘civil authority of 
the republic in oppofition. to’ the fpiritual jurifdiction of the 
pope, and whom they. regarded as a-bulwark againft the en 
croachments of the Spanath governors of )Milan« |The Swifs 
cantons too, catholics as well as proteftants, either actuated by 
a dread of the power of Auftria, or, as other. hiftorians afirm, 
induced: by a promife of Franche Compté,. Alface, and Tirol, 
embarked in this confederacy, ‘The duke of Savoy alfo, a car 
tholic prince, but who never profefled an inordinate zeal for 
the Romifh faith, Henry drew over to his fide, by a promife 
of his eldeft daughter in marriage to thé prince of Piedmont, 
and by holding up to his ambition the fovereignty of Milan. 
That foyereignty the duke had in vain expected’ to receive in 
partage with Catherine, a daughter of Spain; a mortification 
the more fevere, that: thé joint authority of the archduke 
Albert, and the infanta Ifabella, governed, the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands. * | ) 

. £ The high efteem in which Henry held this new ally, ap- 
pears from the terms on which he purchafed Ris.alliance. The 
genetal voice of admiration had beitowed on both thefe princes 
the title of great: and their refpective talents and virtues, fo 
formidable to each other when in a ftate of mutual hoftility, 
infpired them now with reciprocal confidence.’ | 
- We cannot. avoid.obferving that this writer, though far 
from being deftitute of hiftorical talents, difcovers a degree of 
affectation, which has fometimes led him into a practice of 4 
peculiar kind: it is that of confirming a general fentiment by 
a quotation fram fome ancient author*... Judicious reflexions 
requife:no authority::to fupport them ; and therefore the ad- 
ducing of fach unneteffarily, cannot fail of being conftrmmed 
either into a diffidence of his own ‘judgment concerning the 
conduct of the paffions, or into a frivolous oftentation of 
earning. in (wer é 
Where the. author gives his own reflexions, without claffica] 

-fupport, he likewife fometimes obtrudes them in a didactic 
manner, too dire& for an hiftorian. ‘Thus ends, fays he, 
this fingular campaign, which is not diftinguifhed by bloody 
battles and fplendid victories ; but whofe origin and iffue con- 
vey important political inftruction, For thence it appears, 
that conceflions toa hoftile people naturally invite them to 
repeat their attacks ; that the only proper time for a nation to 
make peace, is when the enemy defires.it; and that no ftate 
can admit within its bounds the arms of a fuperior power, 





* Thus, obferving that revenge is heightened by the hope of gratification, 
he writes below the text, from Virgil, 
* Spes addita fufcitat iras," 
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without endangering its. own independence.’ It cannot efcape 
the obfervation ,of a; hiftorical reader, that the firt and the 
laft of thefe propofitions had been confirmed, ‘times without 
number, before:the.campaigns mentioned by our author ; and, 
in’ refpect of! the feednd, it feems-'ted obvious to be rendered 
the ig hd of indagtion. 
eo While, in fome arts of the work, ‘Be author is redundant, 
he deviates\“ii others, into’ thé blemifhes of obfcurity. ahd 
imprecilion ; nor.ought we to omit mentioning, that. the nar 
rative 1s likewife fometimes disfigured by flighter errers, which 
may have proceeded, from, inadvertency, and will probably be 
corrected 1 in a Future, edition, Exclufive.of thefe objections, 
the author has acquitted himfelf in a, manner that merits: ap; 
obation ; and the two beoks he has furnifhed, make ‘a ufe- 
ful. fupplement ‘to the hiftory, which, by the death of Dr, 
Watfon, had been left incomplete. 

At the {athe ‘time “it.is worthy of obfervation, ‘that ‘as it 
was the plan of Dr. Watfon to dolifine himfelf chiefly to ge- 
neral details rather than to inquire minutely into Spanilh 
anecdotes and antiquities, his continuator has judged with 
prudence i in confalting the unity of the work, and in abftaining 
from, that, particular and circumftantial manner which would 
have been becoming and proper in a native of Spain, * writing 
paren for the fatisfaction of his countrymen. 


A 
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Seeined ta Dri Horfleyy. in safes 10° his Animadverfiors: on the 
Hifory. of the Corraptions of Chriftianity.. With: additional 
Bvidence that the Primitive Chriftian Gharch was Unitarian, 
. By Fofeph Prisftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 800. 25. Od. Johnfon. | 


eHE progrefs ‘of ‘the mind in’ different - perfons’ affards a 2 
. curious, and, in fome cafes, a ufeful fpeculation. “A 
than who has buf 4 little learning, and is of a contrafled way 
pf thinking, genérally fits down contehted ‘with that portion 
of knowlege whith he acquired ‘in ‘his youth, and finifhes his 
Rudies. it inatters of religion, he ‘adopts the opinion which 
his forefathers have taught him, ‘and thinks it pious to believe 
what he cannot comprehend. When he meets with any ching 
which contradi&s his pre-conceived ‘notions, he oppofes all 
conviction, shuts his eyes-againft the light, and fhelters him- 
felf under the veil of orthodoxy, and implicit faith in the 
Hocuments of that communion to which he belongs. 
_ A deift or a libertine has been frequently known to change 
his fentiments' in the latter part of his life, to adopt the mof 
abfurd tenets of Calvinifm, and to commence a flaming me- 
thodift, 
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thodift: This change of fentiment, like the perfeverance of 
the former, is theeffe&t of ignorance; for ' 
* Fools are ever'vicious in extremes.’ 


A man of real learning, and a ftrong aftive mind, difdains 
to be controuled by the prejudices of education ; he is open 
to reafon and evidence: truth is the obje& of his refearches ; 
and he purfues his enquiries with fteadinefs, impartiality, and 
freedom. 

The learned author of the work now before us has given 
us the following fhort hiftory of the progrefs of his thoughts, 
with refpeét to the Trinitarian controverfy. : 


“ Having been educated in the ftricteft principles of Calvin- 
ifm, and having from my early years had a ferious turn of 
mind, promoted no doubt by a weak and fickly conftitution, I 
was very fincere and zealous in my belief of the doétrine of 
the trinity ; and this ‘continued till 1 was about nineteen ; and 
then I was as much fhocked on hearjng of any who denied the 
divinity of Chrift (thinking it to be nothing Jefs than impiety 
and blafphemy) as any of my opponents can be now. I there- 
fore truly feel for them, and moft fincerely excufe them. 

‘ About the age of twenty, being then in a regular courfe of 
theological ftudies, I faw reafon to change my opinion, and 
became an Arian; and notwithflanding what appeared to me 
a fair and impartial ftudy“of the fcriptures, and though I had 
no bias on my mind arifing from fubfcribed cteeds, and con- 
feffions of faith, &c. I continued in that perfuafion fifteen or 
fixteen ‘years ; and yet in‘that time I was well acquainted with 
Dr. Lardner, Dr. Fléming, and feveral other zealous Socinians, 
2 es my friend Mr. Graham. The firft theological tract 
of mine (which was on thé doctrine of atonement) was pub- 
lifhed at the particular requeft, and under the direction of Dr. 
Lardner ; and he approving of the fcheme which I had then 
formed, of giving a thort view (which was all that I had then 
thought of) of he progrefs of the corruptions of chriftianity, 
he gave me a few hints.with refpe@ to it. But till I continued 
till after his death indifpofed to the Socinian hypothefis. After 
this, continuing my fludy of the {criptures, with the help wf 
his Letters on the Logos, J at length.changed my opinion, and 
became what is called a Socinian ; and in this I fee continually 
more reafon to acquiefce, though it was.a long time before the 


arguments in favour of it did more’ than barely preponderate in 


my mind. For the arguments which had the principal weight 
with me at that time, and particularly thofe texts of f{cripture 
which fo long retarded my change of opinion, I refer my read- 
ers to the Theological Repofitory, vol. ili, p. 345. 

‘ I was greatly confirmed in this doGtrine after I was fully 
fatisfied that man is of an uniform compotition, and wholly 
mortal ; and that the dottrine of a feparate immaterial foul, 
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capable of fenfation and attion when the body is in the grave, 
is a notion borrowed from heathen philofophy, and-unknown 
to the fcriptures,,. Of this I had for a long time a mere fuf- 
picion ; but having cafually mentioned it as fuch, and a violent 
outcry being raifed again{t me on that account, | was induced 
to give the greateft attention to the queftion, to examine it in 
every light, and to invite’ the fulleft difeuftion of it, This ter- 
minated in as full a conviction with refpect to this fubje& as I 
have with refpe& to any other whatever. The reafons on 
‘which that:conviétion is founded’ may be feen in my Difqui- 
_ fitions on Matter and Spirit, of which I have lately publifhed 
a new and improved edition. « 

‘ Being now fully perfuaded that Chrift was a man like our- 
felves, and confequently that his-pre-exiftence, as well.as that 
of other men, was q notion that. had no foundation in reafon 
or in the fcriptures ; aod having been gradually led (in confe- 
quence of wifhing to trace the principal corruptions of chrifti- 
dnity) to giye particular attention to .ecclefiaftical hiftory,, I 
could not hel ebiie but that (fince the doctrine of the pre- 
exiftence of Chrift was not the dottrine of the {criptures, and 
therefore could not havé been taught by tke apoftles) there 
muft be fome traces of the rife and. progrefs of the doctrine of 
the trinity, and fome hiftorical evidence that xzitariani/m was 
the general faith of chriftians in the apoftolical age, independ- 
ent of the evidence which arofe from its being the dogtrine of 
the {criptures. ide’ 

‘ In this ftate of mind, the reader, will eafily perceive that I 
naturally expected to find, what I was. previoufly well per- 
fuaded was to be. found; and in time I colleéted much more 
evidence than I at firft expected, confidering the early rife, and 
the long and univerfal fpread of what I deem to be a radical 
corruption of the genuine chriftian doctrine. This evidence I 
have fairly laid before the reader, He muft judge of the 
weight of it, and alfo make whatever allowance he may think 
neceflary for my particular fituation and prejudices.’ 

This, we make no doubt, is.a. fair and ingenuous declara- 

ion of our author’s change of fentiments, which fome will 

eall ¢ a departure from the faith’;’ but, in his favour, we muft 
obferve, that many of the moft liberal and ingenious men of 
the prefent age have been educated in the principles of Cal- 
vinifm, and,’ in confequence of reading and thinking, have 
abandoned that perfuafion, and purfued the very tract which 
Dr. Prieftley has followed, though not to the fame extent as 
this writer. On the other hand, we have heard of none, or 
very few among the learned, who have quitted other fyftems of 
doétrine and embraced the principles of Calvin, on a fair and 
impartial ftudy of the fcriptures. The former is the traé& 
which reafon points out; and it depends upon every man’s 
| pres 
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prudence and difcretion to ftop where he thinks the truth is 
to be found. | 

In this tract our author deduces an argament for the ‘late 
origin of the doérine of Chrift’s divinity, from the difficulty 
of ‘tracing the time in which it was firft divulged. This ar- 
gument is in a great meafure new, and urged with conjiider- 
able force and energy. | ) 

Having obferved that none of the apoftles feem to have had 
the leaft idea that Jefus was God, while he continued with 
them, Dr. Prieftley thus proceeds : , 


‘ If you fuppofe that the divinity of Chrift was unknown to 
the apoitles till the day of Penticoft ; befides lofing the benefit 
of feveral of your arguments for this great doctrine, which you 
now carefully collect from the four evangeliits, we have no ac- 
count of any,fuch difcovery having been made at that time, ‘or 
at any fubfequent one. And of other articles of illumination, 
of much lefs.confequence than this, we have diflin& informa- 
tion, and alfo of the manner.in. which they imprefled them, 
This is particularly the cafe with refpect to the extenfion of the 
bleflings of the gofpel to yncircumcifed Gentiles. But what 
was this article, the knowlege of their matter being the moft 
high God ? | 

‘ If the doétrine of the divinity of Chrift had been aftually 

reached by the apoftles, and the Jewifh conyerts in, general 
had adopted it, it could not but have been well known to the 
unbelieving. Jews; and would they, who were at that time, 
and have been ever fince, fo.exceedingly zealous with refpect 
to the doctrine of ,the divine unity, aot have taken. the alarm, 
and have urged. this objection to chriflianity, as teaching the 
belief of more Gods than one in the apoftolic age ; .and yet no 
trace of any thing of this nature can be percejved in.the whole 
hiftory. of the book of Acts, or any where elfe in the New 
Teftament, As foon as ever the Jews had any pretence for 
it, we find them fufficiently quick and vehement in urging this 
their great objection to chriftianity. ‘To anfwer the charge of 
holding two, or three Gods, .is a very, confiderable article in 
the writings of feveral of the ancient chriftian fathers. Why 
then do we find nothing of this kind in the age of the apoftles ? 
The only anfwer is, that there then was no occafion for it, the 
doétorine of the divinity of Chrift not having then been ftarted. 

* Confider, Sir, the charge that was advanced againft Peter 
and John at the firft promulgation of the gofpel. You will 
find it amounts to nothing but their being difturbers of the 
people, by preaching in the name of Jefus. What was the 
accufation againft Stephen (Acts vi. 13.) but his {peaking blaf- 
phemous things againft the temple and the law ?, Accompany 
the apoitle Paul in all his travels, and attend to his difcourfes 
with the Jews in their fynagogues, and their perpetual and in- 
veterate perfecution of him, you will find no trace of their, fo 
much 
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much as fufpecting that he preached a new divinity, as the 
godhead of Chrift muft have appeared, and always has ap- 
peared to them. are 
© In the year 58, Paul tells the elders the church of Ephefus 
(AQs xx. 27.) that he had not failed to declare unto them the 
whole counfel of God. We may be confident, therefore, that, 
if he had any fuch doctrine to divulge, he muf have taught it 
in the three years that he {pent in that city from 54 to 57 ; .and 
as the unbelieving Jews-were-well apprized of all his motions, 
having laid wait for him on this very journey to Jerufalem, 
they muft have been informed of h!s having taught this doc- 
trine, and would certainly have carried the news of it to Jeru- 
falem, where many of them attended, as well as he, at the 
enfuing feaft of Penticoft. . But if we attend Paul thither, 
where we have a very particular account of all the proceedings 
apa:nft him, for the {pace of two years, we fhall find no trace 
of any thing of the kind. All their complaints againft him 
‘fell far thort of this. 

« What was the occafion of the firft clamour againft him ? 
Was it not (Acts xxi. 28.) that he taught all men every where 
againft the people, and againft the law, and againft the temple, 
and that he had brought Greeks into it? Is it not plain that 

‘they had no more ferious charge againft him?: Read his fpeech 
- to the people, his defence before Felix, and again before 
Agrippa ; you will find no trace of his having taught any doc- 
trine fo offenfive to the Fite as that of the divinity of Chriit 
muft have been. Confidering the known prejudices, and the 
inveteracy of the Jews, no reafonable man need defire any 
olearer proof than this, that neither Paul, nor any of the 
apofties, had ever taught the doctrine of the divinity of Chrift 
at that time ; and this was fo near the time of the wars of the 
Jews, and‘the difperfion of that people, that there was ‘no op- 
portunity of preaching it with effect afterwards. ' 
¢ Confider alfo the conduct of- the Jewith chriftians, who had 
ftrong prejudices againft Paul, as we find in this part of his 
hiftory ; and according to the teftimony of all hiftorians, they 
retained thofe prejudices as long as they had any name, and 
after the deftruction of Jerufalem, which was not long after 
the clofe of the hiftory of the Acts, no trace can be found of 
their believing any fuch doétrine as the divinity of Chrift. 
Now, though their enmity to Paul continued, and they never 
confidered his writings as canonical fcripture, yet to the very 
lait, their objections to him amounted to nothing more than his 
‘being no friend to the law of Mofes.?’ —— : 

« Confiderations of this kind; if they occur to him, no per- 
fon, who thinks at all, can abfolutely neglect, fo as to fatisfy 
himfelf with having no hypothefis on the fubje&. You cer- 
tainly find the apoftles, as well as the reft of the Jews, without 
any knowlege of the divinity of Chrift, with whom they lived 
and converfed as a man; and if they ever became ac aa 
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gith.it, there muft have been a time when it was either difco- 
vered by them, or made known to them; and the effects of 
the acquifition, or the communication of extraordinary know- 
lege, are in general proportionably confpicuous. 

« Had we had no written hiftory of our Saviour’s life, or of 
the preaching of ‘the apoftles, or only fome ve ¥/ concife one ; 
fill fo'very extraordinary an article as this would hardly have 
been ‘unknown, ‘or have paffed unrecorded ; much lefs when 
the hiftory ‘is fo fall and circumftantial as it is. 7 

‘ Had there been any pretence for imagining that the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time had sany knowlege of the doétrine of the 
trinity, and that they expected the fecond perfon in it in the 
character of their Mefliah, the queftion I propofe to you would 
have. been. needle{s. But nothing. can be more evident than 
that, whatever you may fancy with refpect to more ancient 
times, every notion of the trinity was obliterated from the 
minds of the Jews i in our Saviour’s time. It is, therefore, not 
only a curious, but a ferious and important queftion, ‘When 
was it introduced, and ‘by what fteps? 1 have anfwered it on 
my hypothefis Of its béing-an innovation and @ corruption of 
the chriftian doétrie ; do you the fame’ on. your idea of its 
being an effential:part ‘of its? 


We'fhall rotdetain'our readers with a particular detail of 
the arguments and obfervations contained in thefe Letters: It 
will be fufficient!to obferve, that the author has treated Dr. 
Horfley with politenefs and liberality 5 and fupported his opi- 
nion againft that learned writer, and the Monthly Reviewers, 
jn 2 ‘mafterly manner, And fo far is he from being intimi- 
dated by ‘his’ adverfaries; that ‘ he withes to draw out the 
ableft men, both on the trinitarian and-the Arian fide of the 
queftion.’ ‘The controverfy is certainly of the higheft im- 
portance, and the’ fubje@ is by no means exhaufted..: Other 
opponents will probably ‘arife: ‘But et it ever ‘be remem- 
bered, that petulance and acrimony, ‘und terms of ‘reproach, 
ate extreniely indecent in’ all  difquifitions relative ‘to the 
Petty; or the divine author of chriftianity. 





Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, an African. In Two 
Volumes. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of his L Life.’ ‘Swe. 
65. in Boards. Dilly. 


: Ope worthy Ignatius Sancho was honoured with the friend- 
fhip of. fome. of the mof. diftinguithed perfons in the 
ation ; and is already known to the public for his corref- 
pondence with the «celebrated Sterne. The original motive 
for introducing his:name to the world, was the defire of 
evincing, that an’amtutored African may poffefs abjlities. equal 
to thofe of an European ; and it muft-be acknowleged that, 
7 in 
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a4 Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho. 
in fapport of this pfopofition, the Letters before us afford fall 
and indubitable teftimony.” The prefent, however, is not the 
only inftancé of the kind recorded in the annals of literature. 
Rome, in the mof flourifhing age of the republic, acquired, 
by the means of a native of Africa, fuch, reputation to her 
theatre as not only rendered her the rival of Greece ip co- 
medy, but has tran{fmitted to all pofterity an unequalled ex- 
ample of dramatic purity and elegance. Allied, to Terence 
by the quarterin which he was born, and. to Epictetus by the 
fortune of his early life, itomay be affirmed, that, in thefe 
Letters of Ignatius Sancho,*we meet with'the ingenuity of his 
com-patriot, and the philofophicat fentiments of thé moralift. 
This extraordinary perfon was born in the year 1729, on 
board a fhip in the flave-trade, a few days after it had quitted 
the coaft of Guinea for the Spanith Weft Indies; where the 
new climate foon put an end to the life of his mother ; and a 
wfit of. defperation, excited by the, infupportable, horrors of 
flavery, to the exiftence.of his ~father.* At) little more than 
two years. of age, the child, who had already received the 
name of Ignatius, was brought to England by ihis mafter, 
who gave-him to three maiden fifters, refident-at Greenwich, 
by whom, in the petulance of their difpofition, he was dif- 
tinguifhed by the furname of Sancho.. The late duke of 
u, who then lived at Blackheath, fays the biographer, 
accidentally faw the little Negroe, and admired in. him a 
franknefs. of manner, as yet unbroken by fervitude, and un- 
refined, by education. He brought him frequently home to 
the dichefs, indulged his turn for reading with prefents: of 
books, and ftrongly recommended to his -miftrefles the duty of 
cultivating a genius of fuch apparent fertility.. The temper of 
thofe ladies however was far from being fuited to fo generous 
a difpofition; and, infltead of foftering. the natural talents 
of young Ignatius, they often threatened to return him to his 
African flavery. He determined at laft to abandon the houfe 
of the three fifters; and his noble patron being recently dead, 
he flew for protection to the duchefs, who, after fome diff 
culty, occafioned by the report of an amour in which Sancho 
was faid- to have been detetted, admitted him into her houfe- 
hold, where he remained, as butler, until her death. He 
‘was afterwards taken into the family of the prefent duke of 
Montagu, who honoured him with’ his favour during a fer- 
vice of confiderable length. ‘Towards the clofe of the year 
1773, répeated attacks of the gout, and a conftitutional cor- 
pulence, rendering him incapable of farther attendance in 
the duke’s family, he fettled himfelf in a fhop of grocery, 
in Weftminfter, with a deferving young woman whom he had 
fome 
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fome time before marricd; and here, with rigid, induftey, 
they decently maintained.a numerous family of children. At 
laft, in December 1780, a feries of coniplicated diforders put 
an end to the life of this honeft and refpected African. 

Such is the account of Mr. Ignatius Sancho, as delivered 
by his biographer, With regard‘to his talents, an idea’ of 
them Will be beft conceived from his Letters ; for which pur- 
pofe we have made the following extracts. 


Auguft 8, 1777- 
«¢ Know your own felf, prefume not God to {can ; 
‘‘ The only {cience.of mankind, .is.man.”” 


‘ There is fomething fo amazingly grand—fo ftapendouily 
affecting —in the contemplating the works of the Divine 
Architeé&t, either in the moral or the intellectual world; that, k 
think one may rightly call it the cordial of the foul—it is: the 
phyfic of the mind—and the beft antidote againft weak pride— 
and the fupercilious murmurings of difcontent.—Smoaking my 
morning pipe, the friendly warmth of that glorious planet the 
fun—the leniency of the air—the chearful glow of the atmo- 
fphere—made me involuntarily cry,.‘* Lord, what is: man, 
that thou in thy mercy art fo mindful of him! or what-the fon 
of man, that thou fo parentally careft for him !”” David, whofe 
heart and affections were naturally of the firft kind (and who 
indeed had experienced bleflings without number) pours forth 
the grateful fentiments of his enraptured foul in the, {weeteit 
modulations of pathetic oratory ;—the tender mercies of the 
Almighty are not lefs to many of his creatures—but their 
hearts—unlike the reyal difpofition of the fhepherd king, are 
cold, and untouched with the fweet ray of gratitude.—Let us, 
without meanly fheltering our infirmities under the example ot 
others—perhaps worfe taught—or poffeffed of lefs leifure for 
felf-examination—let us, my dear M » look into ourfelves « 
—and, by a critical examination of the paft events of our lives, 
fairly confefs what mercies we have received—what.God m his 
goodnefs hath done for us—and how our gratitude and praife 
have kept pace in imitation of the fon of Jefle.—Such,a re- 
fearch would richly pay us —for the end would be conyittion— 
fo much on the fide of miraculous mercy—fuch an unan{wer- 
able proof of the fuperintendency of Divine. Providence, as 
would effectually cure us of rath defpondency—and melt our 
hearts—with devotional afpirations—till we poured forth the 
éffufions of our fouls in praife and thankigiving.—- When | 
fometimes endeavour to turn my thoughts inwards, to review 
the power or properties the indulgent all-wife Father has en- 
dowed me with, J am ftruck with wonder and with awe— worm, 
poor iniignificant reptile as 1 am, with regard to (uperior 
beings mortal like myfelf.— Amongft, and at the very head of 
our riches, I reckon the power of refleQion :—Where? where, 
my friend, doth it lie ?—Search every member from the toe tq 
the 
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the nofe—all—all ready for a€tion~but:all dead to thought 
it lies not in matter+nor in- the blood—it is'a party, which 
though we feel and acknowlege, quite paft the power of defi- 
nition—it is that breath: of Jife which the Sacred Architeét 
breathed.into the noftrils of the firft man—image- of his gra- 
cious Maker—and let it animate our torpid gratitude—it: rolls 
on, although diminifhed’ by our cruel fall, through the whole 
race.—‘** We are fearfully and wonderfully made,” &c, &c. 
were the fentiments of the Royal Preacher upon a felf-review 
—but had he been bleffed with the full blaze of the.Chriftian 
difpenfation—what would have been his raptures ?—'The pro- 
mife of never, never-ending exiftence and felicity, to poffeis 
eternity—‘* glorious dreadful thought !”’—to rife, perhaps, by 
regular progreflion, from planet to planet to behold the 
wonders of immenfity—to pafs from good to better—increafing 
in goodnefs—knowlege—love—to glory in our Redeemer—to 
jey in ourfelves—to be acquainted with prophets, fages, heroes, 
and poets of old. times—and join in fymphony with angels !— 
And now, my friend, thou {mileft at my futile notions —why 
preach tothee ?—For this very good and fimple reafon, to get 
zane thoughts in return.—You fhall be my philofopher—my 

entor—my friend ;—you, happily difengaged from various 
cares of life and family, can review the little world of man 
with fteadier eye, and more compofed thought, than your 
friend, declining faft into the vale of years, and befet with 
infirmity and pain.— Write now and then, as thought prompts, 
ang inclination leads—refute my. errors—where I am juft, give 
me your plaudit.— Your welfare is truly dear in my fight; and 
if any man has a fhare in my heart; or commands my refpe@ 
and efteem, itis [l—_»-_-». M-—-—-. 

‘ Witnefs my mark, 
‘I. Sancno,’ 


id To Mr. i——. 


* MY DEAR CHILD, f May 4, 1779 

“© Tbatm truly forry to addrefs this letter to you at this feafon 
in the Englifh Channel.—The time confidered that you have 
left us, you ought in all good reafon to have been a feafoned 
Creole of St. Kitt’s ;—but we muft have patience :—what can- 
not be cured muft be endured.—I dare believe you bear the 
cruel delay with refignation—and make the bef and trueft ufe 
of your time, by fteady reflection and writing.—1l would with 
you to note'down the occurrences of every day—to which add 
your own obfervation of men and things—the more yon ha- 
bituate yourfelf to minute inveftigation, the ftronger you will 
make your mind ;—ever taking along with you in all your res 
fearches the word of God—and the operations of his divine 
providence. — Remember, young man—nothing happens by 
chance.— Let not the levity of frothy wit, nor the abfurdity of 


fools, break in upon your happier principles, your dependence 
upon 
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upon the Deity—addrefs the Almighty with fervour, with love 
and fimplicity—carry his laws in your heart—and command 
both worlds ;—but | meant mere fatherly advice, and I have 
wrote a fermon.—Dear boy, ’tis my love preaches; N 
begged me to write a line for him, as he faid you wanted news 
al ave none bat what you know as well as myfelf—fuch ae 
the regard and beft wifhes of Mrs. Sancho—the girls and myfelf 
—fuch as withing a happy end to your long-protracted voyage— 
and a joyful meeting with your worthy and refpectable family ; 
—and in order to leave room for friend N » L here affure 
you | am your affectionate friend, 








‘I. Sancuo.’ 
‘Jo Mr. R | 
‘MY DEAR WORTHY R——, May, 17798 
¢ YOUR letter was a real gratification toa fomething better 
principle than pride—it pleafed my felf-love—there are very few 
(believe me) whofe regards or notice I care about—yourfelf— 
‘brother, and O , With about three more at moft—fornt the 
whole of my male friendly connexions.—Y our brother is not half 
fo honeft.as 1 thought him—he promifes like a tradefman, bet 
performs like a lord.—On Sunday evening we expected him— 
the hearth was {wept — the kettle boiled—the girls were in print 
—and the marks of the folds in Mrs. Sancho’s apron ftill-vi- 
fible—the clock paft fix—no Mr. R Now to teli the 
whole truth, he did add a kind of claufe, that in cafe nothin 
matefial happened of hofpital bufinefs, he would ‘furely do 
himfelf the &c. &c. &c.—So, upon the whole, I am not quite 
clear that he deferves cenfure—but that he difappointed us of 
a pleafure, I am very .certain.—You don’t fay you have feen 
Mr. P - i beg you will, for I think he is the kind of 
foul congenial to your own.—Apropos, the right hand fide (al- 
moft the bottom) of Gray Street, there is a Mrs. H. » an 
honeft and very agreeable northern lady, whom I fhould like 
you to know fomething of—which may eafily be done—if you 
will do me the credit juft to knock at her door when you go 
that way—and tell her there is a Devil that has not forgot her 
civilities to him—and would be glad to hear fhe was well and 
happy.—Mr. R called on me in the friendly ftyle+ 
when I fay that, I mean ‘in the R manner-—he afked a 
queftion—bought fome tea~looked happy—and: left us pleaf- 
ed :—he has:the graces.—The gout feized me yefterday morn- 
ing—the fecond attempt—I looked rather black all day :—tell 
Mrs. C » I will lay any odds that fhe is either the hand- 
_ fomeft or uglieft woman in Bath —and among the many trinkets 
fhe’means to bring with her—tell her not to forget health. 





























May you all be enriched with that bleffing—-wanting which, the . 


neato of this world are trafh.—You can write tirefome 
etters! Alas! will you yield upon the receipt of this ’~if not 
—that palm unqueftionably belongs to your friend, 


‘1. Sancuo.’ 


As 
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As farther evidence of this extraordinary character, we are 
told by the biographer, that a commerce with the Mafés was 
fupported by him amid the trivial and continual interruptions 
of a thop; the poets were ftudied, and even imitated with 
fome fuccefs ; two pieces were compofed for the flage; the 
Theory of “Mufic was difcuffed, publifhed, and dedicated to 
the princefs royal; and painting was fo much within the 
circle of Ignatius Sancho’s judgment and criticifm, that fe- 
veral artifts paid great deference to his opinion. An addi- 
tional. motive to. that above mentioned for the publication of 
thefe letters, is the wifh of ferving the family of fo worthy 
and ingenious a man; whofe wife, we believe, lives in the 
fame fhop in Charles-ftreet, Wefiminftér, which was occu- 
pied by her hufband. 


tien 





Odjervations on the Biee Wye, and feveral Parts of South 
‘ales, Sc. By William Gilpin, A.M. 8vo0. 128. Blamire. 


We have followed our entertaining author with great plea- 

fure, and confequently recommend him as a very agree- 
ablé companion. He poffeffés, in an eminent degree, the art 
of bringing the profpect immediately before us, and at the 
fame time of pointing out its beauties and defeéts. * The 
following little work, he fays, propofes a new object of pur- 
fuit; that of not barely examining the’ face of a-country ; 
but of examining it by the rules of picturefque beauty: that 
of not merely defcribing, but of adapting the defcription of 
natural fcenery to the principles’ of ‘artificial landfcape; and 
of opening the fources of thofe pleafures which are derived 
from the comparifon.’ 

This attempt may at firft appear ridiculous, as it tends to 
confine nature to the limits of a fyftem, certainly imperfe&, 
and perhaps erroneous. But it ought to be confidered, that 
we furvey her only in detail, and that the imperfections of the 
fyitem are exactly thofe.of our own organs. . When we receive 
pleafure from a profpect, or from a picture, it is from the 
contemplation of a limited fpot; in the-latter, the rules of 
art have confined the {pot to that which we are capable of fur- 
veying as a whole, without fatigue either to the ‘fight or to 
the mind. To analyfe a profpect, therefore, we muit refer 
to the fame rules ; and, though in general erroneous, they 
will appear relatively exa&t. Our author has examined nature 
with great attention, chiefly on the ruder and more fublime 
{cenes ; and the effects of his experience feem to be an ex- 
quifite acutenefs in difcovering that beauty or deformity 
which arifes either from thé properties of a fingle object, or 
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the combination of different ones. It will be neceflary how- 
ever to give his principles in his own words. 


‘ After failing four miles from Rofs, we came to Goodrich- 
caftle ; where a very grand view prefented itfelf ; and we refted 
on our oars to examine it. A reach of the river, forming a 
noble bay, is fpread before the eye. The bank, on the right, 
is fteep, and covered with wood; beyond which a bold pro- 
montory fhoots out, crowned with a caftle, rifing among the 
trees. 

‘ This view, which is one of the grandeft on the river, I 
fhould not fcruple to call correctly pifturefque ; which is feldom 
the character of a purely natural {cene. 

‘ Nature is always great in defign ; but unequal in compo- 
fition. She is an admirable colourift ; and can harmonize het 
tints with infinite variety, and inimitable beauty: but is fel- 
dom fo corre& in compofition, as to produce an harmonious 
whole. Either the foreground or the background, is difpro- 
portioned : or fome aukward line runs acrofs the piece: ora 
tree is ill-placed : or a bank is formal: or fomething or other 
is not exactly what it fhould’be. The cafe is, the ‘immenfity 
of nature is beyond human comprehenfion. ‘She works ona 
va feale; and, no doubt, harmontoufly, if her fchemes could 
be comprehended. The artiit, in the mean time, is confined 
toafpan. He lays down ‘his little rules therefore, which he 
calls the principles of piturefque beauty, merely to adapt fuch 
diminutive parts of nature’s farfaces to his own eye, as come 
within its {cope. 

‘ Hence therefore, the painter, who adheres ftrilly to the 
compolition of nature, will rarely make a good picture. . This 
picture muft contain a whole : his archetype js but a part. 

* In general however, he may obtain views of fuch parts of 
nature, as with the addition of a few trees, or a little diteration 
in the foreground, (which is a liberty that muft always be ale 
lawed) may be adapted to his rules; though he is rarely fo 
fortunate as to find a landfcape completely fatisfactory to him. 
In the fcenery indeed at Goodrich caftle, the parts are few; 
and the whole is a very fimple exhibition. ‘The complex 
fcenes of nature are generally thofe, which the artift finds mof 
refractory to the rules of compofition. 

‘ In following the courfe of the Wye, which makes here one 
of its boldeft {weeps, we were carried almoft round the caiile, 
furveying it in a variety of forms. Many of thele retrofpects 
are good ; but, in general, the.caftle lofes, on this fide, both 
its own dignity, and the dignity of its fituation.’ 


We have feleted the following paffage partly as a fpecimen 
of the author’s defcriptive powers, and partly on account of 
the juftnefs’ and good fenfe which diftinguith the concluding 
obfervations. 
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‘ As we leave Goodrich caftle, the banks on the left, which 
had hitherto contributed lefs to entertain us, began now. prin- 
cipally to attract our attention ; rearing themfelves gradually 
into grand fteeps; fometimes covered with thick woods ; and 
fometimes forming vaft concave flopes of mere verdure; un- 
adorned, except here and there, by a ftragling tree: while the 
flocks which hung drowng upon them, feen ftom the bottom, 
were diminithed into white {pecks. : 

¢ The view at Rure-dean-church unfolds. itfelf next ; which 
is a fcene of great grandeur. Here, both fides of the river are 
fteep, and both woody; but in one the woods are intermixed 
with rocks. The deep umbrage of the fereft of Dean occupies 
the front; and the {pire of the church rifes among the trees. 
"Fhe reach of the river, which exhibits this {cene, is long; and 
of courfe the view, which is a noble piece of natural perfpect- 
ive, continues fome time before the eye: but when the fpire 
comes directly in front, the grandeur of the landfcape is gone. 

¢ The ftone-quarries on the right, from which the brid 
of Briftol was built ; and on the left, the furnaces of Bifhop’s- 
wood, vary the fcene, though of no great importance in them- 
feives. . 

‘ For fome time, both fides of the river continue fteep and 
beautiful. No particular objeét. indeed charaterizes either : 
bat nature always characterizes her own fcenes. We admire 
the infinite variety with which fhe-.fiapes and adorns thefe vaft 
concave and convex forms. We admire alfo that varied touch, 
with which fhe expreffes every object. 

* Flere we fee one great diftin&tion between her. painting, 
and that of all her copyifts. Artifts univerfally are manneritts 
in a certain degree, Each has his particular mode of forming 


particular objects. His rocks, his trees, his figures are caft in. 


one mould: at leaft they poffefs only a varied famenefs. Ru- 
bens’s figures are all full fed: Salvator’s, fpare and long- 
legged. 

ey he artift alfo difcovers as little variety in filling up the 
furfaces of bodies, as he does in delineating their forms. 
You fee the fame touch, or fomething like it, univerfally pre- 
vail, though applied to different objects. 

‘In every part of painting, except execution, an artift may 
be aflifted by the labours of thofe who have gone before him. 
He may-improve his fkill in eompofition, in light and fhade, 
in perfpective, in grace and elegance ; that is, in all the {cien- 
tific parts of his art: but with regard to execution, he muft fet 
wp on his own. ftock, A mannerift, [ fear, he muft be. If he 
get a mannes of his own, he may be an agreeable mannerift : 
but if he copy another’s, he will certainly be a formal one. 
‘The more clofely he copies nature, the better chance he has of 
being free from this general defect.’ 


Mi. Gilpin’s defcription of Tintern Abbey is highly inter- 
efting and beautiful. We catch that happy enthufiafm which 
| | sf feems 
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feéms to have animated the author, and to have carried him 
to the days of other years; while, in its turn, we feel the 
gloomy melancholy, which ruins extenfive, if riot important ; 
and grand, if not ufeful, never fail of infpiring. As we pafs 
thefe monuments of the tranfitory condition of human profpe- 
rity, we anticipate the ruin of gorgeous palaces, of folemi 
temples, nay of the great globe itfelf. We feel that we aré 
but the creatures of an inftant, and perhaps that the wholé 
which we furvey, is but the arrangement of a moment, al- 
teady pafling away, to givé room for another fcené, and for 
different objetts. is 

This feducing author offers fo many beauties to our choice, 
that we are almoft unable ta prefer one, becgaufe we are fo 
powerfully folicited by others, But, as it is our bufinefs to 
enable the reader to judge for himfelf, we hall fele&t deferip- 
tions.of a different kind. , 


‘ Having ‘paffled the Mount Cenis of this country, we fell 
into: the Gomme kind of beautiful fcenery on this fide of it, which 
we had left on the other: only here the fcene was continually 
aie as if by magical interpofition, 

‘We were firft prefented with a view of a deep woody glen, 
lying below uss; which the eye could not penetrate, retting 
only onthe tops, and tuftings of ‘the trees. 

‘ This fuddenly vanifhed ; and a grand rocky bank arofe in 
front, richly adornéd with woods. - 

‘ It was inftantly gone ; and we were fhut up in a clofe, 
woody lane. 

In a moment the lane opened on the right, and we had a 
view of an enchanting vale. 

* We caught its beauties as a vifion only. In an inftant they 
fled; and in their room arofe two bold woody promontories. 
We could juit- difcover between them, as they floated paft, a 
creek, or the mouth of a river, or a channel of the fea; we 
knew not what it was: but it feemed divided by a ftretch of 
land of dingy hue, which appeared like a fand-bank. 

‘This fcene fhifting, immediately arofe on our left, a vat 
hill, cavered with wood ; through which, here and there, pro- 
jeCted huge maffes of rock. 

‘ In a few moments it vanifhed, and>a grove of trees fud- 
denly fhot up in its room. 

¢ But before we could even difcover of what fpecies they 
were, the rocky hill, which had .juft appeared on the left, 
winding rapidly round, prefented itfelf full in front. . It had 
now acquired a more tremendous form. The wood, which had 
before hid its terrors, were now gone ; and the rocks were all 
left, in their native wildnefs’, every:where burfting from the 
foil. . 

‘-Many of the objets, which had floated fo rapidly paft us, 
if we had had time to examine them, would have given us fub- 
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lime and beautiful tints in landfcape: fome of them feemed 
even well combined, and ready prepared for the pencil ; but, 
in fo quick a fucceflion, one blotted out/another.--The country 
at length giving way on both fides, a view opened, which fuf- 
fered the eye to reft upon it. 

The river Neath, covered with fhipping, was fpread before 
us.- Its banks were inriched with wood, amidft which arofe 
the ruins of Neath-Abbey, with its double towers Beyond 
the river, the country arofe in hills; which were happily 
adorned, when we faw them} in a atues ferene evening, with 
one or two of thofe diftant forges or charcoal-pits, which we 
admired on the banks of the Wye; wreathing a light veil of 
fmoke along their fummits, and blending them fweetly with 
the fky. Through this landfcape we entered the town of 
Neath ; which, with its old caftle and bridges, excited many 
piurefque ideas.’ 


In every flep we perceive the exact difcriminations of a po- 
lifhed tafte, and the decifions of real judgment. Thefe ‘are 
not the light airy defcriptions of a cafual traveller, but the 
remarks of an acute obferver, and a rational enquirer. It is 
furprifing that, as in this tour the weather was particularly 
unfavoyrable, his defcriptions fhould have been fo particular ; 
though this, at firft, may raife.fome fufpicions of the fidelity 
of the narrative, yet it may, we think, be eafily explained. 
Somewhat may certainly be owing to the acute feelings of the 
author, and the allowances which his experience had enabled 
him to make for thefe unfortunate occurrences. It ought alfo 
to be remarked, that he has defcribed objets which were near 
hiin, and of the fublimer caft. Rain frequently renders the 
former more clear, and the diftant cloud-capped mountain ap- 
pears mere rude and majeftic, from the very circumftance of its 
obfcurity. Wet weather undoubtedly detraéts from the chear- 
ful appearance of the meadows, and deprives the tree. and 
the flower of their peculiar beauties ; but Mr. Gilpin’s ob- 
jeQs were frequently of a different kind ; and though the rain 
was by no means defirable, yet it certainly did not difable 
him fiom obferving the different views, and defcribing them 
in clear and animated language. 

‘We are promifed an account, in fome future work, of the 
Jakes and mountains of the northern parts, if the prefent fuc- 
ceeds, of which we entertain little doubt. We thall retrace 
our own fteps with pleafure ; for our remarks on the influence 
of the weather were made in thofe enchanting regions, where 
the greateft beauties are often blended with the moft majeitic 
fublimity ; where the various elements combine -to furnifh 
profpecis equally delightful and tremendous, 
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The etchings, which accompany this. volume, reprefent 
only the general effe&; but though they can fearcely add. to 
the perfpicuity of the defcription, they are pleafing orna- 
ments, in an elegant and unufual flyle. 
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The proper Limits of the Gowernment’s Interference with the Affairs 
of the Eaft India Company, attempted tobe afigned. With fome 
few Reflections extorted by, and on, the diftrad. ‘d State of the 
Times. By John, Earl of Stair. 8v0. 15s. Stockdale. 


\HE earl of Stair, who-has fo often laid before the public 
his thoughts on thenational expenditure, -again takes ap 
the pen on a fubject of the urmoit political importance. His 
jordfhip’s prefent defigh, however, is fo far connected with his 
former refearches, thar; in the preamble, he enters his diffent 
againft any increafe of the public debt, by the addition and 
incorporation of the debts of the Eatt India company with thofe 
of the public, in any manner, whether openly, or by impli- 
cation and managemcnt.: After this proteft, the earl of Stair 
proceeds to confider the reafons offered in vindication of the 
rape Eaft India bill. 
‘ The firft plea that was infifted on, fays his lordfhip, was, 
that the company was bankrupt; but this argument defeats 
itfelf. If they are bankrupt, tle faw has provided a due courfe 
of proceeding: minifters, or the deputies of miniiters, are not 
the proper affignees to the bankrupt’s eftate: the trade is, 
moreover, by the civil death of the company, open to every 
adventurer. “But this pretext of bankruptcy is but-a flimfy 
difguife eafily feen through: minitters are not fo eager to ob- 
tain the adminiftration of the affairs of a baak rupt: the vir. 
tuous majority in the houfe of commons, increa‘ed without any 
vifible caufe, or known fuccefs, or advantage of any kind, 
real or pretended, obtained to the pubic from the cares of the 
Jate adminiftration ;—increafed, I fay, from a {mall doubtful 
few in the difapprobation of the peace, to a fleady, trtumphant 
majority of-one hundred and fourteen in the bufinefs of the 
Fait India company ; gives no note or appearance of a pretent 
bankruptcy in the company’s affairs; but to thofe thar do not 
know the inccrruptible integrity and difintereftednefs of the 
Britith legiflative bodies, gives an ugly hint and furmife of 
what is likely to happen in future. Of ‘bankruptcy I need fay 
no more; it confutes itfelf. 
‘ The next plea is humanity, and a wifh to reftore in India 
a better and a jufter fyftem of government, lefs rapacious, and 
lefs oppreflive to the natives. This is certainly a fair and ge- 
i Vee nerous 
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1.erous object; but how do the means correfpond with the end, 
or what folid proof*have we that excefles do exift, or, at leaf, 
have been carried to the fingular and unnatural extent each 
parliamentary declaimer is pleafed to affign to them? Having 
forced the company to bear a fhare in all the foolifh wars Bri- 
tain involved herfelf in, money muft be fonnd. The fmooth 


-fwindling methods of funding, without giving the creditors 


adequate fecurities for either principal or intereft, are not 
pratticable.in China. Self-prefervation enforced the neceflity 
of violence, more obnoxious in the beginning,, but’ perhaps 
in the end lefs ruinous ‘than the foft, fly deceits of Europe, 
Thofe violent meafures, pdlliated hy the neceflity of felf-pre- 
fervation, excepted, what remains but an ¢x parie charge, in 
reports to the houfe of commons, curious and voluminous 
indeed,- but without confrontation of the accufed, or any other 
neceflary preliminary to condemnation, fought by private 
equity, or required by public juftice? We have only an in- 
form.mafs of matter, where difappointment, vanity, and 
malevolence, are too often prompted by management and de- 
fign. to accufe, and every accufation is held forth as complete 
evidence-of guilt.. Indeed fome accounts, fcattered through 
the vaft-abyfs of eaftern manners and cuftoms, make by much 
the moit ufeful and entertaining part of this exceedingly tedious 
farrago; though in this part it Ells far fhort in beauty of ftyle 
and compofition, and probably does not much exceed in ve- 
racity, the Arabian Night’s Entertainments,—But grant that 
wrongs and, injuftice predominate, who are to reftore the 
golden.agein. India? We know the late miniftry, their habi- 
tudes, and connections ; from Brooks’s, then, it is fair to fup- 
pofe the daring Argonauts were to have failed in fearch of the 
golden fleece; from Almack’s, our bold Pizarros muft haye 
taken their courfe to civilize our new-acquired minjfterial Peru, 
Determined minds ufed to fet fame and fortune on the die’s . 
pneertain caft: foft fouls, overflowing with Chriftian forbear- 
ance, and the milk of human kindnefs fuckt in at the gaming; 
table, from fuch apoftles, alas! .[ rather fhould fufpedt, 


‘ With Ate by their fide, come hot from hell, 
_. Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry havock! -and let flip the dogs of war, 


-€ Yet I readily agree that it may be proper to fend outa well. 
chofen commiffion of vifitation and infpection, with adequate 
and efficient powers from parliament; though I am greatly 
deceived, if they do not find that matters are much exagge- 


. yated. The reports to the haufe of commons from committees 


are generally very falfe mediums to view the object they treat 
of throygh: they are moved for common by perfons interefted 
in the event, feduloufly attended, by them, and the materials 
are too often modelled and made up according to their views, 
and to ferve their purpofes. [ have therefore ever greatly re- 
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retted the abolition of the board of trade, ‘the fair, candid 
judges in thefe matters, or who might be made fo. ‘The ar- 
gument from the abufe to the ufe, is not a fair confequeénce ; 
and I fineerely and earneftly recommend the re-eftablifhment of 
that board. From the revenues of the duchy court’of Lan- 
cafter now vacant, and a fmall gleaning from the enormous 
overgrown finecures in the Exchequer, this may be done with- 
out expence, and with great emolument to the crown and to 
the public.’ 

Lord Stair declares himfelf of opinion, that it would be 
extremely improper for the public to make a common caufe 
with the Eaft India company, farther than he has. already 
tated, and likewife by affifting them with fome neceffary pe- 
cuniary aid in their prefent diftrefs. The confequences of the 
public taking upon themfelves the direction of the company’s 
trade, or even of their territorial acquifitions, he apprehends, 
would be moft ruinous. In fupport of this opinion he obferves, 
that no nation has ever attempted any thing of the kind with- 
out being great lofers by it; even where government was con- 
duéted on principles infinitely more favourable to fuch an en- 
terprize than the free conftitution of this country admits of. 

His lordthip, having delivered his opinion concerning the 
method which he thinks moft expedient for affifting the Eaft 
India company, makes a tranfition to the diftraéted ftate of the 
times, on which he animadverts with his ufwal freedom and 
porgnancy. 

‘ A new dottrine, {ays he, ‘has been Kkewife attempted to 
‘he eftablifhed in favour of the tate India bill, viz: that mea- 
fures are not to be fo fully and fairly canvaffed as they ought, 
but-are to rely and be fupported by the refponfibility of the 
propofer of them. The prefumption and abfurdity of fuch a 
propofition is too great to require an anfwer. ‘The refponfi- 
bility of the propofer often would not precur¢ him ten pounds ; 
and as to any thing fanguinary, God knows! the hazard is 
very, very trifling. Indeed, the perfons who avowedly, firft 
by denial of juftice to America, plunged us into a war, and 
afterwards, by ebftinately perfevering in it, when experience 
had evinced the fuccefs was impratticable; and who by fo 
doing have irretrievably (I fear) undone their country, enjoy i 
pomp and ferenity; evem to oftentation, the honours and lucra- 
tive employments heaped upon them. If juftice is demanded 
‘for glory, for wealth, for dominion loft, they pay you with 
‘an’ ideal jeft :. if you want more, a ready vote of acquittal is at 
hand from a packt majority, united on the moft fordid prin- 
ciples, to promote each other’s advantage, in open and aban- 
‘doned violation,’ on ‘one ‘part of the coalition, of the faith a 

thoufand times pledged to ‘bring delinquents to ‘juftice, who 
now are wot‘dnly prote€ted, but reprefented, with a falfehood 
‘and inconfiftency that degrades human nature, as great, wife, 
and virtuous mintfters,- by thofe very nien who not very many 
‘months ftigmatized them as the bafe undoers of their country. 
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* His majeity has, however, been pleafed to nominate a new © 
miniftry: they are young and untried; I with them well; 
and my poor fupport fhall be theirs, if they deferve it. I 
hope their real eflential bond of union is at leaft lefs dangerous 
than that of their predeceffors, viz. through violation of char-~ 
ters to obtain the plunder of India for themfelves and adhe- 
rents, 

‘I fhould have thought a diffolution of parliament necef 
fary to have preceded, in order to procure any ftability in the 
fettlement of anew miniftry. The reafon offered againft this 
meafure was quite trifling, viz, the delay of public bufinefs ; 
for the parliament would have been diffolved, and a new one 
elected, in little more than the period of ufual recefs at this 
time of the year; which recefs was not intended to have been 
fhortened, if the late: overthrow of the miniftry had not taken 
place. Should the indecent interruption of every thing that 
‘does not promote their own continuance, ftill prevail in a ma- 
jority of the houfe of commons, the delay of public bufinefs 
will be well compenfated by the facilities a new election will 
probably affcrd, and by the rapid progrefs of meafures bene- 
ficial and neceffary to the public that will take place hereafter, 
which, under the prefent jarring fituation and equipoife of 
parties, cannot, in my poor opinion, ever be carried on with 
_eitner certainty or difpatch. 

* But I ftill dread the continuance of the prefent diftrations. 
The politics of St. James’s have had ill luck for common, and, 
by fome fatal afcendancy, have generally backwards trod -the 
very paths they moft anxioufly fought to fhun. The faction 
has emiffaries fpread far and wide to pluck allegiance from - 
men’s hearts. It will demand, on the part of the king, an 
active, unjemitting attention to replace himfelf in that ftate of 
pre-eminence and influence the conftitution allows, and even 
requires. Let this never be outof mind. When his majefty 
hunts the ftag, let him reflect that he is himfelf the hunted 
ftag, the royal hart held at bay by a fierce, unrelenting faction, 
who deny, or mean to explain away, his deareft, cleareft prero- 
gatives. A prince fo virtuous, who never was even fufpected 
to mean any foul play to the flate, ought to command in every 
honeft fervice, and he will command no other, thofe fervants 
whom he is now obliged to fue to, and often is refufed. The 
onward, path, ingenuous opennefs of fair fincerity, and pru- 
dent ceconomy in private life, lead to peace of mind, and to 
heaven’s beft gift, independence; they martial kings to great- 
nefs, to awe, and affectionate veneration, 1] know the delicate 
ground | tread; but I owe much to my fovereign, and, above 
all, truth; and I will pay the debt, though the moft ungrate- 
ful office, yet the fureft pledge of real love and refpeét that I 
can give. What have I to fear? I have lived too long; I 
never wifhed to furvive the glory of my country; and I cannot 
form a with fo mean as to furvive its liberties, Whig as J am, 
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if liberty muft expire, I hold its cuthanaria to. be in'a mild de- 
fpotifm. Bat in all the bills of mortality, of human grandeer, 
never fure was fo ftrange a cataftrophe recorded, as a king 
taken prifoner, and a great and glorious conftitation fquirred 
to death, by the fportings of a fet of prodigal, undone, gam- 
bling, friblifh, impudent Eton boys.’ 

To a man who confiders the moft effential interefts of the 
public with fo much attention, andgforms his opinions of them 
with fo much confidence as the earl of Stair, we ought in juftice 
to make allowance for that ftrain of inve&tive, which a fpirit of 
generous indignation prompts him ‘to pour forth againft thofe 
whom he regards as the moit dangerous enemies of his king and 
country. 


The Effects to be expected from the Eaft India Bill, upon the Conftis 
tution of Great Britain,.if paffed into.a Law. By William 
Pulteney, Efg. -8v0. 15. 4d. Stockdale. 

It appears that the fubftance of what is contained in this 
pamphlet was intended: to have been delivered in parliament ; 
and we cannot help regretting that the author’sdefign was pre+ 
vented from being carried into execution.» Forif a clear, fa- 
gacious, and forcible difplay of the pernicious effects which, in 
all probability, would have refulted from the laté: Eaft India 
bill, if pafied into a law, could have operated with due infiu- 
ence on the members of the haufe of commons, there is the 
ftrongeft reafon to think-that it mult have been rejefted by a 
great majority. - As {uch ‘an event would not only have done 
honour to the wifdom and: public virtue of the houfe of com- 
mons, but have precluded much difturbance in parliament, 
every lover of his country mait deplore that it did not take 
place. But though Mr. Pulteney’s fentiments have been deli- 
yered too late for the purpofe originally intended, the publica- 
tion of them, even at this period, may yet be of remarkable 
advantage. ‘They will confirm the rectitude of the principles 
by which the houfe of lords was actuated in the rejection of 
that bill; and they will juftify to the nation in general; the 
changes which have fince happened in the executive department 
of the ftate. 

Mr. Pulteney fets out with fpecifying, in a very candid man- 
ner, the different motives by which the members of the houfe 
of commons may have been influenced im voting for the Eatt 
India bill. He admits, that‘with refpect to cettain. particular 
points of legiflative regulation connected with that bill, men of 
the greateft integrity may entertain oppofite fentiments ; but he 
thinks that no upright men can differ fromreach other in opinion, 
concerning the effeéts of the bill upon the conftitution of. this 
country. We fhould content ourfelves with immediately laying 
before our readers the profpe& of thoie effects, as delineated by 
this fenfible writer ; but it is neceffary firit to give'his Ratement 
of what was intended by thofé who brought ia the bill. a 
. ‘ The 
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The intention of the bill is, to veft the whole powers of 
the Eaft India company in feven directors, whofe names were 
moved by the prefent fecretary of ftate, and adopted by the 
houfe of commons. They are to hold their offices for four 
years, removeable, like the twelve judges, by an addrefs of 
either houfe of parliament, and not by..any other power :-and 
for managing the commercial affairs: of the company, nine 
gentlemen, moved for and gdopted in the fame manner, are to 
affiit them, fubje& to their controul, and removeable by them. 

‘ The effe& of this is, to.veft in -thefe feven directors the 
whole influence of the offices of every kind in India, and at 
home, belonging to the company; and the whole influence 
arifing from the tranfaétions of their trade, in the purchafe of 
goods for exportation, furnifhing fhipping, ftores, and recruits ; 
the influence arifing from the method of felling their goods, 
by bringing forward or keeping back goods at the fales, or giv- 
ing indulgencies as to payments, fo as to accommodate thofe 
who are meant to be favoured; the influence arifing from the 
favour they may fhew to thofe who are now in England, and 
have left debts oreffefis in India, as to the mode of bringing 
home and recovering their fortunes ; the influence of contracts 
of all kinds in India; of promotions, from ftep to ftep; of 
favour:in the inland trade; of intimidation with refpect to 
every perfon now there, who may come home with a fortune ; 
both with regard to recovering his debts, and the means of re- 
mittance; and with regard to enquiries into his condué ; the 
influence upon foreign companies, ‘or foreign ftates, who have 
eftablifhments in that country,—who, in return, may have the 
meansiof acting upon individuals in this country ; the influence 
upon the native princes of India, fome of whom have already 
found: the way of procuring the elections of members of par- 
liament';) and many other means of influence, which it is im- 
poflible to forefee, or to trace, : 

. ott¢The amount of the whole cannot be computed. It has 
‘been called equal to two or three millions a-year; but there 
can be no aoule that its magnitude is very great and exten- 
five indeed, and that it may produce very remarkable confe- 
quences | 

* This power is not, indeed, taken from the crown ; but it 
is placed in new hands; who are independent during four 
years, equally of the crown and of the people. . Before this 
bill, it was placed in twenty-four directors, chofen by the pro~- 
prietors at large. The election was at firft annual; bat, by 
an act paffed feveral years ago, fix directors were to go out by 
rotation every year, and fix new direétors to be chofen ; fo that 
each director was elected for four:years, after which he was to 
go out, and could not be re-eleéted for a certain interval. 

" € By this‘means, the patronage of the company was, in the 
firft place, divided amongft twenty-four, inftead of feven. It 
was, fecondly, employed not to effect an influence in govern- 
: . ment, 
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ment, to which none of that defcription of men afpired, but 
was applied to fhew gratitude to thofe who had aflifted in their 
election, or from whom they might expect a-fimilar fapport 
hereafter, and amongift their private friends and connections, 
Government, no doubt, muft have had a fhare of the favours 
beftowed by the direGtors; but it was not of_a very important 


mature, nor very extenfive, It was not a fhare independent of 


the crown, but paffed'to the minifter of the day. ‘The direét- 
ors having no joint object of obtaining the power of governing 
the ftate, could never unite in directing the patronage of the 
company to acquire that power ; and their favours were diffufed 
very generally over the kingdom, with little or no regard to 
the diftinctions of flate parties. | 

‘ The whole of this patronage will be diverted into a differ~ 
ent channel; and being put into the hands of perfons named 


by one of the ftate parties, it may be fuppofed that it will in 


future be chiefly employed as a ftate engine ; and that it muit 


‘produce very important and ferious effects upon the future go- 
vernment of this country. 

* The fecretary of ftate, in the courfe of the progrefs of the 
bill in the houfe of commons, took occafion to declare, that 
he had never faid, that at the end of the four years the nomi- 
nation of the feven directors would be given to the crown; but 
added, that he feared it might. ‘The objeét of which deelara- 
tion might poflibly be, to quiet, in fome degree, the fears: of 
thofe who dreaded an increafe of mfluence in the crown; but 
the latter part of the declaration, was at the fame time well 
adapted to keep up the hopes of thofe who: favoured the bill, 
from an honeft or an interefted with to increafe, by this mears, 
the influence of the crown, | . 

‘ But men, accuftomed to affairs, are apt to look more to 
the characters and principles of thofe who {peak, than. to what 
they fay in the moment: they are apt to look to the nature 
of the human mind, in order to judge how men will ac&t on 
great and important occafions. It is not amy part of the prin- 
ciples of the party to whom the fecretary of itate has attached 
himfelf, to increafe the influence of the crown; but they, like 
men of talents, m all ages, cannot be fuppofed averfe to an 
independent power in themfelves, which they may think it im- 
poflible they thould ever abufe. To that party, this country 
owed, in a-great meafure, the’ Revolution ;. and the gratitude 
of. the nation can never overpay them, unlefs. by furrendering 
both king and people into their hands; but the fame party, 
when in power, undoubtedly extended the influence of the 
crown by corruption, beyond the example of any former pe- 
riod ; and they extended thatinfluence to fuch a degree, that 
the crown Sound itfelf ftrong enough to difpenfe with their fer- 
vicess*» They have again-been the: means of reducing that in- 
fluence: very confiderably,.and they have been onée more 
placed in office, No body will believe, that it is now their 
object, 
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object, by this bill, to give, after four.years; or at any future 

riod, a new influence to. the, crown,; which (will not only: far 
furpafs what, the crown has lately loft, .but more than. double 
what it ever at any time enjoycd.; for if they did give it; the 
weight of that party in the fale of government, would no 
longer be felt. , 

«No perfon can, therefore ferioufly doubt, that it is the-in- 
tention of the prefent minifters to renew this bill, in fuch a 
manner, as.to, prevent the, full power of Indian patronage in 
their own hands, and I have no. doubt that the utmott pains 
will be taken, during thefe four years, to reconcile the nation 
to, the meafure,: I am. perfwaded. moft fully, that great exer- 
tions will at firft be made to reform,all glaring abufes in India; 
bat when the power here is fixt, and applied to political influ- 
ence, we may be,fure, that no complaints will come home from 
India, to this country, againft favourites ; for who will dare to 
make a complaint? And every circumiance in the condudt of 
this bill convinces,me, that the, prefent plan decidedly is, to 
veft the whole power and patronage of India in the members 
of the prefent adminiftration, not only during four years, but 
as.long as India, fhall belong to this kingdom. 

< If it is faic that parliament, at the end of four years, may 
interpole,. it is to be confidered, that an adminiftration, pol- 
fefled of the, power of India, is not removable in. time of peace, 
either by the crown or by the. voice; of the people; .and asa 
gencral election muft.come on in four years, and may come on 
much fooner, they: muft know very little of the ftate of elections 
in this iland, who think, that with the whole power.of governr 
ment, and the whole power of India, fo powerful a party in 
this kingdom, will not be able to talee, their meafures, {o.as to 
have nothing to fear from a future parliament.” 


kn difplaying the pernicious, confequences which the bill mutt 
have had;upon this country, Mr. Pulteney has recourfe to Mr. 
De Lo!me’s excellent treati/e on the conflitution of England; a 
work which has more, than. once .been mentioned. with merited 
applanfe, in our Review. Mr. Pulteney particularly appeals 
to book ii. chap..gth,, 10th, 17th, and iothy of the Englith 
edition, 1731. The, principal tendency of the .paflages to 
which-our author refers, is to prove the extreme danger that 
muft arife to the public, if any. particular body or clafs of indi- 
viduals were ever to acquire an independent fhare in the exer- 
cife of the goyerning authority. - The propofition advanced, 


and which we believe to be incontrovertible, is, that in fuch a_ 


cafe .we fhould, behold the .yirtue and patriotifm of the legifs 
lators extinguiihed, and an all-grafping ariftocracy {pread‘itfelf 
over the kingdom.—After placing, in the ftrongeft light, the 
danger arifing from fuch an event as that above taentioned, 
Mr... Pulteney thus proceeds: 

‘ if the arguments which, from: the affiftance of’ thie ex- 


cellent author, I have ventared to ufe, are of any weight, they 
pres 
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preclude all: inquiry ‘into the characters of thofe who have 
brought forward:this’ 'meafure,' or of thofe who are named as 
directors in the bill. -Let’their charaéters be what they may, it 
does not alter the neceflary effé&s of ‘fuch a change in the con- 
fitution. Thefe confequences muft and will necedlarily follow, 
in whatever hands fo dangerous a power is placed ; and it is 2 
miferable fyftem of government, which depends for its 


effects upon the perional worth or integtity of thofe who are 


entrufted with great power; fure 1 am, that thofe who rely 
on fuch fecarity, will be always mof miferably difappointed 
at lait. 

* After what I have faid, it is unneceflary to add another ob- 

jection to the bill, namely, that we fhall involve the perfonal 
intereft, or rather the perfonal power, of a formidable aritto- 
cracy in this kingdom, in the prefervation of our Indian terri- 
tories, at all hazards. “‘This-may be attended with the mof 
ferious confequences, and may-expofe this country, not only 
to certain bamkruptcy, but to the being left, at a critical mo- 
ment, almoft defencelefs, and open to invafion.: 
' © Bat it has been obje&ted, that no other lefs exceptionable 
plan for India has been propofed, and that fomething muit be 
done.—I am no advocate for the bill offered to the houle of lat , 
year; but certainly the giving abfolute power to a governor- 
general in India, removeable by the crown, did not endanger 
this conftitution like the prefent bill ; nor could the patronage 
propofed tobe given-to him, of offices to be held. in india, be 
by that means equdHy applied, to operate upon this confti- 
tution. It could not operate at all -againit the neceflary power 
of the crown, and it could not, fo delegated, and at fuch a 
diftance, Operate vefy materially in favour.of the precarious 
minilter of the day. , 

‘ The propofers of this bill have fhewn their confcioufnefs, 
that their. new .direCtors-cannot govern India, any more than 
the old, without a variety of new regulations ; for they have 
brought in a bill which contains many fuch regulations. . Why 
fhould not the experiment be firft tried under thefe new regu- 
lations? The old:directors; when aided by thefe regulations, 
by the controul of minifters and of parliament, and relieved, as 
to the appointing and recalling officers, from the controul of the 
general court, may, I truft, be able to govern India in as per- 
fect a manner, as a diftant dominion, fo peculiarly circam- 
ftanced, is capable of being governed. .We ought to try every 
experiment before rifking the confequences of fo material a 
change as this, in our prefent conftitation : and many thinking 
men: begin to pronounce that the total lofs of India to Britain, 
would be a misfortune of inferior magnitude, to the neceflary 
blow which the prefent bill would give to the liberties of this 
country. 

‘ if this bill fhould pafs, it will be a call upon every man of 
every rank, who is not embarked as an aceeflary to.the meas 

8 : {ure, 
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fure, to unite in a fyftematic body to bring about its repeat: 
The queftion of general warrants, the queftion of the Middle- 
fex election, and all she conftitational- topics which have agitated 
mens minds in modern times, are.as nothing when pat in com- 
perins with it. The fate of the, kingdom, the freedom of 
ritons, will ultimately depend upon the effect of their united 
efforts to reftore the breach that will thus be made in the bef 
conftitution which the admiring world has ever beheld.’ 

It affords as, particular pleafure to behold a queftion of fo 
great importance treated with fuch candoar, difcérnment, zeal, 
and ability, as appear in the pamphlet now before us ; efpe- 
cially as Mr. Pulteaey’s own fentiments, refpectable from his 
judgment, are fortified by the authority of De Lolme ; a writer. 
of acknowleged eminence, and whofe obfervations were drawn 
from the pureft fources of rational polity, untinctured with 
thofe party-views and prejudices, too con{picuous in the works 
of fome others who have alfo inveftigated the Englith confti- 
tution, a 


Thoughts on Eaft-India Affairs, moft humbly fubmitied at this cri- 
tical Conjuntlure, to the Confideration of the Legiflature, and the 
Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock. 8vo. 15. Wallis. 


It appears that the fentiments contained in this pamphlet 
were privately tranfmitted to minifters, fo early as the year 
1773 3; but only a partia) ufe having been made of them, they 
are now prefented to public confideration. Whether thefe pro- 
pofitions fhould be adopted or not, the refolution of fubmitting 
them to the wifdom of the legiflature was highly commend- 
able. 


A Narrative of the q; ranfactions in Bengal, during the Admini- 
Afrration of Mr. Haftings.. By Major Fobn Scott. Svo. 25. 6ds 
Debrett. 


In this Narrative major Scott, who appears to be extremely 
well acquainted with the affairs’in’ the Eaft Indies, delivers 2 
clear and conneéted detail of the'tranfactions in Bengal, from 
the year 1772, when Mr. Haftings entered on the = distniticd. 
tion of that country, to the 3;ft of May laft. So far as we 
may be permitted to judge of a reprefentation neither fupported 
in all its parts by documents, nor yet in any of them deftitute 
of the ftrongeft appearance of truth; we muft acknowlege that 
major Scott has vindicated the conduct of the governor-general 
in a manner which feems fatisfactory. | 

Bat the prejudices entertained in refpeé of an individual, is 
not the whole that the author of the prefent narrative has en- 
deavoured to diflipate; for his obférvations extend to fubjects 
yet more interefting to the public. It has been afferted by the 
author of the Ninth: Report of the Sele€&t Committee, that. the 
natives of Bengal are reduced to the loweft degree of depref- 
fion'and mifery. Major Scott, however, pledges himfelf to 
prove, that fince Bengal was under the Britifh-government, it 


7 never 
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never erfjoyed fo great a degree of internal profperity as it does. 


at the prefent time. That Bengal has increafed'its population: 


very confiderably in every year fince Mr. Haftings came to the 
government. That’ the manufactures have been greatly in 
creafed in point of quantity, and are yet more improved iw 
quality, in the laft ten years; and im particular, that the in-: 
veftments for the laft three years are of a very fuperior quality 
to any fince the company acquired the duanee. He informs us, 
that he has taken pains to afcertain thefe fatts*from the firft au- 


thorities in London ; and from the fame he can alfo affirm, that: 


raw filk, not only excellent in its kind, but in the improved 
mode of winding it, is now provided in fach quantities in 
Bengal, that the importation of that article from’ Italy has 


decreafed very confiderably in the two laft years; and, in ‘ald: 


probability, Bengal will in future entirely fapply this valuable 
material for the Britith manufaétures: ‘The culture of indigo, 


we are alfo informed, is now eatried to a confiderable extent ° 
in Bengal, and will annually increafe in proportion to the 


growing demand for it. 


In anfwer to another remark in the Ninth Report, that there | 


is no trade in Bengal, except that of the company’s inveftment 
for revenue, major Scott affirms that no-affertion can be more 
untrue. : 


* The fadkis, fays he, that for the laft three years, a num. 


ber of fhips have arrived in Bengal from Denmark and Portugal. 
Thefe thips have procured, very, rich cargoes without the {malleft 
difficulty ; and their whole amount may be eftimated at one 
million fterling’ in each year, at the Jeaft.. This: fa& is ca- 
pable of proof. If the inland trade and the exports to the 
Gulphs have fallen off of late years, nothing can ‘be more un- 
juft than to impute this decline to the oppreffions of the Eng- 
lith. Are we accountable for the confufions which have pre- 
vailed for many years in Perfia, for the depredations com- 
mitted by Nadir Shaw in Indoftan; or the total deftruétion of 
the:Mogul empire? All thefe-events happened before we were 
known in India, except in the charaéter of merchants. At 
what period of the hiftory-of Bengal. has that ‘country enjoyed 
fo long a peace as fince we acquired poffeffion' of the duanee ? 
Under the dominion of the native princes, fcarcely a year 
pafled without an invafion of fome part of the province, or in 
which. feveral- were not put to death, either for being engaged 
in agtual rebellion, or from an apprehenfion of their difaftec- 
tion to the defpot in office.. I do not know a-fingle inftance of 
a native of India being put to death, except by a regular and 
legal fentence, fince we. became tbe. fovereigns of Bengal. 
Let the mild conduc of the Englifh be compared with the in- 
human cruelties perpetrated by the Dutch.and the Portuguefe, 
in their progrefs to empire in Afia, and. we fhall be lé{s in- 
clined to vilify thofe of our countrymen who. have diftinguifhed 
themfelves in Indoflan. When I heard a ees ris il- 
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luftrious officer declaim, in general tetms, without {pecifying- 


the murders, maffacres, monopolies, and oppreffions, which 
have been committed in*India, I,was, inclined to believe that 
he meant, asin his American manifefto,. ‘*.to fpeak daggers, 
but to ufe none.” I declare again moft folemnly, that neither 
murders nor;maflaeres, have been committed by the Englith in 
Bengal: .oppreflions may have been exercifed. in that country 
as in every other, but thefe have. been greatly exaggerated 
mdeed: and the only monopolies exifting are thofe of falt and 
opium,: which, without oppreflion, produce an immenfe reve- 
nue to the Eaft India company.’ . 

In treating of the number and condition of the inhabitants 
in. the territories of the Eaft India company, the author thus 
COMMIS, «dient ps.: ae. Go) -us 3 i 

¢ I do.not know what authority Mr. Burke has.to pronounce, 
that the thirty millions I have enomerated, groan under every 
fpecies.o: oppreflion and mifery. I have the utmoft refpea for 
the abilities, the ingenuity, and ‘the invention of that gen- 
tleman ; but I can now and.then oppofe a faét to a flourifh.’ 

Major ‘Scott afterwards ‘makes a few remarks on, the. late 
Eaft India bill, concerning which, had it paffed into a Jaw, he 
believe$ jn his confcience.that it would have deprived us of our 
poleMions in Indole se yn nn ae ee he 
4 candid. Jnveftigationof.the. prevajliag, T opice...No..Price,. nor 

> cman @ ¢-Rookieller’s.Name.. 02 0. : 

This'pamphlet-relates to the'interference alledged to havetaken 
place in the-Houfe? of “lords,;in their deliberations on the Eatt 
India billie Phe-author,- upon the fuppofition. that the. facts were - 
really antontrovertrble, ‘maintains: it- to be: perfeétly, -confiftenc 
with thé’principles of the conflitutions. andy.dure, wetare, : thar, 


had he pleafedshe might have added,. with thofé.ef commen . 


fenfe.’ - There can be-no doubt, *that the mofk.regulan.mode. by:. 
which the fovereign may oppofé any «bill, prejudicial/an his opi- 
nion,; \eithef-to'the, preregative orto the: public, iseby denying . 
his affent towards -pafling-it into‘alaw.~.-But though this be 
firitly,; and. im theory,: the -only.whexceptionable method of 
procedure, it ‘certainly-may-be departed-from, without the -fmaileft 
injury to the conftitution The powerof the crown te-negative . 
any bilk, is univerfally a@imittedto be: unqueftionable ;-and.we- 
fhould not entertain a high-opiniow of ‘the wifdem or-hittorical - 
knowlege of him whe would atirmy-that the public tranquillity’. 
was lefs endangered by deferring the “rejection .of..a bill .to the 
royal negative, than” by endeavouring:to ftop its progtefs to. the 
throne fo far‘as fuch an end might be obtained .by “the influence 
of reafon. In the cafe now alluded to, our author obferves, (and 
the fame obfervation is made in one-or-more.of-the other pamph- 
lets mentioned in our prefent Review): that the circumftances 
of the fovereign were peculiarly embarraffing ; as the minifters, - 
for the aggrandizement of their own power, are: faidto have 
been aétually exerting againft. him the whole influence of the / 
offices which they held under the crown. With regard to the 
. argument 
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--atgument that the fovereign ought to liften to the advice of none 
but fuch as are members of his privy-council, it is too unreafon-: 
able to be mentioned. Though it be our fervent prayer, that the 
affairs of {tate may ever be conducted with wifdom, we thould be 
forry to think that heaven’s beft gift was confined within the walls 
even of the cabinet. 

The author of this pamphlet has, in our opinion, candidly in-. 
veftigated what he calls ‘the Prevatling Topic; and we — 
apptove of the obfervations and arguments which: he “has: ad- 
vanced. : 

Hiftory of the Difpute with America, from its Origin in 175% 
| Written in the Year1774. By John Adims, Efq. 8vo0. 25. 6d.’ 

Stockdale. * 

That Mr. Adams is intimately acquainted with the general 
ftate of America, the difpofitions of the inhabitants, and their 
genuine fentiments refpeCting the claims of Great Britain, 
we Cannot entertain the f{malleft doubt. -His candor (we 
fhall not fay his veracity) may perhaps be called in quettion ; 
as the Hiftory was drawn up at a period when the paffions of 
the Americans were greatly inflamed, and as it feems to have 
been actually calculated for exciting them to a refiftance of the 
Britifh legiflature. Notwithftanding thefe circumftances, we 
muft acknowlege that the narrative is written with more mode- 
ration, and a greater appearance of difpaffionate views and 
refleétions, than might have been expe&ted at that janéture 
from a man who feems to have embarked with fo much vehe- 
mence in the caufe of Americam liberty. From this confi- 
deration we fhall-lay before our readers what he advance’ con- 
cerning the origin. of the fcheme for the taxation of the colonies. 

‘ In the year 1764, Mr. Bernard tranfmitted home to different 
noblemen and gentlemen, four copies of his Principles of Law 
and Polity, with a preface, which proves inconteftibly, that 
the project of new regulating the American colonies was not firft 
fuggefied to him by the miniftry, but by him to them. The 
an of this preface are thefe: ‘* The prefent expectation that 
a new regulation of the American governments will foon take 
place, probably arifes more from the opinion the public has of 
the abilities of the prefent miniftry, than from any thing that 
has tranfpired from the cabinet. It cannot be fuppofed rhat 
their penetration can overlook the neceflity of fuch a regula- 
tion, nor their public fpirit fail to an it into execution. 
But it may be a queftion, whether the prefent is a proper time 
for this work ; more urgent bufinefs may ftand before it ; fome 
preparatory fteps may be required to precede it; but thefe will 
only ferve to poltpone. As we may expect that this reformation, 
like all others, will be oppofed by powerful prejudices, it may 
not be amifs to reafon with them at leifure, and endeavour to 
take. off their force before they become oppofed to gcvern- 
ment.” - 

* Upon thefe words, it is impoffible not to obferve, firft, th:t 
the minifiry had never ‘fignified to him ‘any intention of new 
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ipgelating the colonies; and therefore that it was he whe 
»oficioully put them apon the purfuit of shis Will-with-a-wifp, 
‘which has led:‘them into.fo much.mire. Second, the flattery 
with which he infinnates. thefe projects into the minds of the 
miniftry, as mateers,of abfolute..neceflity, which. their great 
penetration could not. fail.to difcover,:nor their great regard to 
the public omits Third, the importunity with which he urges 
a:fpeedy accomplithmentiof his, pretended;reformation of the 
governments,, .. And, fourth, , his .cenfcioufnefs. that. thefe 
{chemes would be oppofed,. although he. affeéts to expect from 
powerful prejudices only, that .oppofition, which all America 
fays had been dictated by found reafon, true policy, and eter- 
nal juftice. . Thelaft thing.I thal] take notice of is, the falfe 
infinuation, that: fuch new: regulations were then generally 
expected, This is fo abfolutely falfe, that, except Bernard 
himfelf, and his junto, fcarcely any body on this fide the wa- 
ter had any fufpicion of it; infomuch, that if Bernard had. 
raade public at that time his Preface and Principles, as he fent 
them to the miniftry,, it is much to be dobted whether he 
could have lived in this country ; certain it is, he would have 
had no friends.in this. province, out of the junto. | 
. «The intention of the junto was to procure a revenue to be 
raifed in America by act of parliament. Nothing was further 
from their defigns and wifhes, than the drawing or fending this 
revenue into,the exchequer in England, to be fpent there in'dif- 
chqagang the national debt, and leflening the burdens of the 
people there, ‘They chofe to have the fingering of the money 
themfelves.. Their defign. was, that the money fhould be ap- 
plied, fir in a large falary to the. governor.. “Phis would gra- 
tify Bernard, and render him and all other peverncr?, not only 
independent of the people, but {till more abfolutely a flave to 
the will of the minifter,. They intended likewife a falary for 
the lieutenant-governor. - This would appeafe Mr. Hutchinfon. 
In the next place, they intended a falary to the judges of com- 
mon law, .as: well as admiralty. And thus the whole govern-- 
ment,. executive and judicial; was to be rendered. wholly inde- 
ndent of the people, (and. their reprefentatives rendered ufc- 
Es, infignificant, and even burthenfome) and abfolutely depend- 
ent upon, and under the direétion of the will of the minifter of 
ftate. They intended further to new model the whole continent 
of North America; make an intire new divifion of it into 
diftinét, though more extenfive and lefs numerous colonies, to 
{weep away all the charters upon the continent, with the de- 
ftroying befom of an aét of parliament, and reduce all the go- 
vernments to the plan of the royal governments, with a nobili 
in each colony, not hereditary indeed, at firft, but for life. They 
did indeed flatter the miniftry and people in England with diftant 
hopes of a revenue from America, at fome future period, to be 
appropriated to national ufes there. But this was not to happen, 
in their minds, for fome time. ‘Fhe porsromene muft be new 
modelled, new regulated, reformed firit, and. then. the. govern- 
‘ ‘ ments 
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tierits here would be able and willing to carry into execution any 
aéts of parliament, or mieafures of the miniftry, for fleecing the, 
people here to pay debts, or fupport penfioners on the American®” 
eftablifhmient, or bribe electors, or members-of parliament; or 
any other purpofe that ‘a virtuous raersy for defire., “y 1): 

°* Butas illuck would: have it, the Britifh financier >was as 
felfith as themfelves, and inftead ‘of raifing money for’ them, 
chofe to raife it for himfelf. He chofe to get the revenue into 
the exchequer, becaufe he had hungry cormorants enough about 
him in England, whofe cawings weté more troublefomie to his 
tars, than the croaking of the ravens in America, And he 
thought if America could afford any revenue at all; and he 
could get it by authority of parliament; he might have it himfelf, 
to give to his friends, as well as raife it for the junto here, ta 
{pend themfelves, ‘or give to theirs.’ 

In the progrefs of the narrative, Mri.Adams animates his 
countrynien with the affurance, that the people of Great Britain 
were hot united againft them; that the nation was loaded with 
debts and taxes; and that without the trade. of America, it could 
neithet Jong fupport its fleet and army, nor pay the intereft of its 
debt. In fupport of the firft of thefe propotitions, the author 
appeals to the fentiments, publicly delivered, ofa few eminent 
perfons in the Britifh fenate; but, had he pleafed,.we prefume 
he might have likewife urged his argument by other documents, 
no lefs animating to the American mal-contents than derogatory 
to Britith patriotifm. The affurance of parliamentary: oppo- 
fition'to the meafures-of the Britifh government, feems to have 
been, in faét, not only the ftrongeft‘incentive of the. Americans 
to refiftance, but the only object on: which, exclufive: of the 
hope of foreign aid, i could depend for a fuccefsfulsiffue to, 
the rebellion. It is obfervable, that while’ Mr. Adams, -was 
doubtlefs mjftaken’in the opinion he either really entertained or 
affected, of the incapacity of Great Britain tor fupporting the 
war, he never once fuggeited the probability that fhe would be 
difeomfited’ by her own mifmanagement, fo contrary ‘to all 
rational expectation was the iffte of that unfortunate difpute ! 

The following are the plaofible arguments by which the Ame- 
Ticans were excited to revolt. em , | 

‘ The national debt, before the laft war, was near an hundred 
millions, Surely América had no fhare in running into that 
debt. Where is the reafon then that fhe fhould pay it? But a 
{mall part of the fixty millions {pent in the laft war was for her 
benefit. Did not fle bear her full thare of the burden of the laft 
war in America? Did not this province pay twelve fhillings in 
the pound in taxes, for the fupport of it; and fend a fixth or 
feventh part of her fons into actual fervice ; and, at the con- 
clufion of the war, was fhe not’ left half’a million fterling in 
debt? Did nor all the ref of New, England’ exert itfelf in pro- 
portion? What is the reafon that the Maffachufets has paid its 
debt, and the Britihh minifter, in fourteen years of peace, has paid 
fo little of his? Much of it might have been paid in this — 
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had not fuch extravagance and peculation prevailed, as ought to’ 
be an eternal warning to America, hever to truft fuch a minifter 
with her money. What is the teafon’that the great and necef= 
fary Virtues of fimplicity, frugality, and economy, cannot live 
in England, Scotland, and. Treland, as weft as in America ? i 
¢ We have much more wo fy fil, “Great Britain has confined 
sil our trade to herfelf, ate ntti fhe‘fhould, as far as ic 
can, be for the: gdod of the empire. “But we fay that we ought 
to be allowed as credit, in the account of public ‘burdens and 
expences, fo much paid in taxes, as we.are obliged to fell our 
commodities to he? cheapér than’ we could get for them at fo- 
reign markets. ‘This difference is really atax upon us, for the 
good of the empire. We are oblived to take from Great Britain 
commodities that We’could purchafe cheaper elfewhere. This 
difference is a tax ‘upon us, for the good of the empire. We 
fubmit to this chearfully, but infift that we ought to have credit 
for it, in the accdunt of the expences of the empire, becaufe it 
is really a tax upon us. Another thing. 1 will venture a bold af- 
fertion: the cheek mitliah Americans, by the tax aférefaid, upon 
what they are obliged to export to Great Britam only, what they 
are obliged to import from Great Britatn only, and the quan- 
tities of Britis manufactures, which in thefe climates they are. 
obliged 'té confume, more than the like number of people ia anv 
part of the three kingdoms, ultimately pay more of the taxes and 
duties that are apparently paid in Great Britain, than any three. 
million fubjeéts*in ‘the ‘three kingdoms, All this may be com- 
puted, and reduced ‘ta ftubborn figures by the minifler, “if he 
pleafes. ‘We cannot doit. “We’have not the accounts, ‘records, 
&¢. Now let'this account be fairly ftared, and I will engage 
for Aimerica, upon any penalty, that fie will pay the overplus, 
if pny in het ‘own conititutional’ way, provided it is to be ap- 
plied for. national purpofes, as paying off the national debt, 
mhaiptaining the fleet, &c. not to the fupport of 4 flanding army 
in tinié of peacé, ‘placemen and penfioners, &c.’ 
~ “Whatever may have been the precife era at which the Ame- 
rican leaders firft- determined to fhake off the authority of the 
Britifh. government, it-is evident from this-narrative that the 
feeds ofrebellion: had long been fermenting in the colonies. 
The'people, naturally. mutinous in their difpofitions, at leaft in 
fome of the provinces, beheld with impatience even fuch a num- 
ber of troops as, inftead of being formidable, was hardly fuffi- 
cient for preferving the public tranquillity; and the country 
refounded with fich clamouts of whigs and tories, as portended 
a fcene of mutual hoftilities, which might. terminate in fome 
important revolutoin. oe ee . 3 
A Letter from an American, nov refident in London, to a Member 
_ of Parliament, on. the Subjedt of the refraining. Proclamation > 
and containing Stridlures.on Lord Shefficld’s Pamphlet on the Coir - 
_ merce of the American States,. Bvo. 15. 6d. . Stockdale. 
_. he author of this: Lettenendeavours to eftablifh the opinion, 
_ that the prohibiting of the Americans from trading to our wan, 
ndia 
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India iflands, is a,me fare, immediately, haxtful.to both coun-— 
tries. He obferyes, ‘that he mi th the, Welt Indians | 


indifpenfably, faad an need. of, are. ~ bifcaa,, Indian ¢orn, 
rice, beans, , peas, «po toes, di | a: eefe, -butie:, 
>, P&as, spotator ial sh pts he nadie. ae 


beer, cod, and other.& 2 . 
low, foap, tobacco, pay ores, .harfes, poultry, live .cattle, 
bar-iron, building wood of all Kinds, frais of houfes, mats, 
fpars, hogthead faves, heading, fhingles, p ank both pine and 
oak, &c. ‘That the United States can not only abundantly, 
and at all umes, fupply thefe articles, fut can furnifh them on 
far more moderate terms than they can be imported from Eu- 
rope. After fhewing that a free frade between America and 
the Weft India iflands tends to promote the interefts of each,. 
by a matual exchange of neceilary, commodities, he ailirms 
that, if Great Britain fhould not permit, fuch a commercial in- 
tercourfe, the States will unite more clofely together, and, reta- 
liating upon this country, form a fyftem of navigation, from 
which we fhall be entirely excluded. He concludes with ob- 
ferving, that the commerce recommended car be oppofed only 
by thofe who do not confider,that the more trade and inter- 
courfe the United States will have with Great Britain, the 
greater will. be the impertation of Britifh manufactures; and 
the more it will tend to.impoverith and weaken them, while, in 
the fame proportion, it will contribute to her aggrandizement, 
Though this conclafion be juft, the premifes are queftiovable. 
It is doubtlefs the univerfal tendency of commerce, that the 
country which exchanges its own manufactures for the raw ma- 
terials of another, profits moft by the trade. But would not 
the intercourfe which this author recommends, have likewife 
an important tendency, viz. that of aggrandizing the naval 
power of the United States? When a zealous American urges 
the expediency of a commerce, confeffedly injurious to his own 
country, it feems not uncandid to fufpect him of an inlidious 
defign. th a tae . . : 







J brief and: impartial Review of ithe State of Great Britain, at 
the Commencement of ‘the Sefion of “78%. Humbly addreffed te 
the Right Hons aud Hon. the Lords and ‘Commons of Great 

: Britain. Second Editions Be. 186d. Debrete. 

This political Reviewer is a zealous panegyrift, of the late 
adminiftration, in the praife of which he labours to difplay the 
advantages procured by the definitive treaty «vith America, and 
likewife thofe which have been fipalated, in the negociation . 
for the fame purpofe, with the Dutch, Nor does he appear 
Jefs -inclined to éftablifh the’ reputation of thé difcarded ftatef- 
men; in domeftic than in foreign policy. In this effential 
part of his“furvey, we meet with mo other fubje& of enco. 
mium than’ the wonderful virtues of the coalition ; though wha 
they really. are, notwithftanding the author’s magnificent de. 
lineation, we muit own ourfelves at a:lofs to conceive, It hag 
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happened on this occafion, as on many others, that premature 
panegyric is only fatire anticipated in difguife. Had the au- 
thor, inftead of terminating his Review at the commencement, 
continued it to the conclufion, of the prefent feffion, perhaps 
he would haye found it proper to abate of that eulogy, which 
may have been founded on too ardent expectation. From the 
abilities howéver which he difcovers, we entertain much ‘lefs 
doubt of his difcernment than of, his impartiality. 


Infractions to a Staiciman. - Humbly infcribed to the Right Hon. 
George Earl Temple. vo, 25. Murray. 


: A perfon unacquainted with the expedients often prattifed by 
authors, might perhaps ‘imagine, from the title of this pam- 
phiet, that it contained fome important leffons in the fcience 
of politics; but nothing is farther from the truth, It is an 
attempt, by no means condy&ted with great addrefs, to throw 
ridicule on the’ man who, without being a member of admi- 
niftration, fhould prefume, on any occafion, to offer advice to 
his fovereign. When we mention that it is dedicated to 
earl Temple, the fubje& and. pprport of it may be fuffiy 
ciently underftoad. The author, in his attempt at humour, 
has afcribed thefe inftruétions to a hermit in Redw--iardeas, 
svho was celebrated through the neighbourhood for his ingenu- 
ity in the carving’ of tobacco-ftoppers: and, not to deviate in 
analogy from our author, we humbly conceive that thefe fame 
inftrudtions will not be much mifapplied, fkould they be ufed 
for the honourable purpofe of lighting tobacco-pipes. | 


| A Letter to @ Couptzy Gentleman, 8v0. 15, 6d, Stockdale. 


The writer of this letter examines, with a fatisfactory de- 
gree of precifion, the limits within which the influence of the 
crown may be jnftifiably exerted on the deliberations of par- 
Jiament. He ddmits, that the moft conftitutional manner in 
which the fovereign,can oppofe any bill inimical to the rights 
of the crown, is by-interpofing.his negative, But as fuch an | 
exertion of the royal power, however well founded in the 
theory of the conftitation, requires to be praétifed with deli- 
cacy and referve, that it is more eligible to preclude the ne- 
ceflity of a recourfe to an expedient which is the ultimate bar- 
rier of the prerogative. The author hefitates not to affirm, 
and we believe it will not. be denied,’ that the mjnifter who 
‘brought the Eaft-India bill into the houfe of commons, exerted 
all. hig influence for carrying it through both ‘houfes of parlia- 
ment, If therefore. perfonal influence may be exerted by a 
fubjeft without any legal controul, the author thinks it would 
be upreafonable to debar the fovereign from a fimilar intima- 
tion of his, fentimepts, when, by {uch conduét, he only en- 
-deavours to, prevent a meafare, which he has a right by his 
-prerogative to overturn, ‘The author likewife, by argumenty 
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gobie lerd who has lately been accufed of officioufnefs in offer” 
ing his ‘advice to his fovereign, on a fubject of the atmoft im~ 
portance to the crown. 

-” The whole of the Letter is written with good fenfe, mode- 
ration, and an attachment tothe {pirit‘of the conftitution ; nor 
can we refrain from exprefling a with, that in fo turbulent a 
period as the prefent, the author’s featimeats may meet with 
due attention. . 


Secret Influence public Ruin! An Addrefs to the young Premier, ox 
the Principles of bis Politics and the Cafes of his late Promotion + 
«vith. a Speech, by Mr. Fox, on the pirited Refolution of the 
Houfe of Commons, December 17, 1783, occafioned by she daring 
Mandate which produced tha: Effeéd. 820. 15. 6d. Debrett. 


Had the author been pleafed to denominate, his pamphlet 
Secret Influence, Public Salvation! the allufion, though not 
favourable to his defign, would, for any thing that appears to 
the contrary, have been infinitely more juft. The pamphlet 
confifts of two productions; the former, an addrefs to the 
young Premier, on the Principles of his Politics, and the 
Caufes of his late Promotion ; and the latter, a Speech by Mr. 
Fox, on the Refolution of the Houfe of Commons, December 
17, 1783. In refpeét to the Addrefs, it breathes fuch petulance 
and perfonal malignity, as well as party-fpirit, that it muf 
ferve rather to. aggrandize than depreciate the illuitrious cha» 
racter which it attempts to traduce, with fo much injuftice and 
afperity. , 


The Contraft, a political Pafticcio : or an Eftimate of the Coalitionr 
Minifiry, Sve. 15, 6d. T. and J, Egerton. 


The open and vehement animofity which had fo Jong fub- 
fited between thofe who Jaft year coalefced into one adminitftra- 
tion, afforded the public ftrong reafon to fufpeQ, that a union 
fo repugnant to the general fentiments and habits of martkind, 
could not be founded upon any other motives than thofe of in- 
tere(t and convenience. It feemed unaccountable, upon any 
principle of human action, that men, however generous and 

lacable in their temper, fhould, all at once, profefs for each 
other the moft cordial efieem and attachment, in dire& contra- 
diction to the reiterated and ftrongett affirmations of mutual 
averfion and contempt, and fometimes even of horror. Such 
having been the condu& of the different parties, it was natural 
that their unien fhould become arobject of public cenfure and - 
ridicule. Accordingly, fcarce a week has paffed fince that time, 
without accumulating in the print-fhops fatirical allufions to 
the coalition. For our own part -however we fhould, ia con- 
formity to our-declararion almoft a twelvemonth ago, have con- 
tinued willing to forget every unfavourable circumiftance preced- 
ing the coalition, had we found that the adminiftration to which 
it gave birth, was actuated wr a fincere defire of panetre 
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the good of the public.——As the laft public a& of the late mi- 
niftry has been fo juftly condemned by the ftrongeft political 
arguments, it will afford our readers a diverfity of entertain- 
ment to be prefented with fomething written in a different 
ftrain, by the author of the fatirical produdtion before us. 
With this view we have extracted the following paflages. 

- © In regard to the conduét of the noble’and honourable 
members of the coalition, during the fhort time they held the 
reins of government, | fhall endeavour to fhew, in a few 
words, that they accomplifhed more for the benefit of the ftate 
than had ever been done by minifters‘in fo fhort a period. 

‘ Firft, as to the termination of hoftilities : they concluded 
the definitive treaties with France and Spain in lefs than fix 
months after the ratification of the preliminaries ; and in lefs 
than nine months had proceeded a good way towards the con- 
clufion of a peace with Holland. But their merit:principally: 
refted on this point, that, by a kind of magic, they contrived, 
without violating or altering a fingle article of the preliminary 
treaty, to convert what was before the moft ignominious Bri- 

tain had ever fubmitted to, into one both honourable and be- 
neficial:: (at leaft fo they have affured the parliament them- 
felves; and we cannot haveit on Better authority.) And as 
former miniflers had committed a great irrcgularity and over- 
fight, in not having hoftilities publicly proclaimed, they were 
determined not to incur.a fimilar cenfure, by neglecting to 
have.the peace\proclaimed ; which was thesefore done with all 
due formality. : 

* Money being wanted, when they came into office, they 
quickly negociated a loan, fine multis ambagibus: and the pub- 
lic might be confident they had a good bargain; asin order 
to prevent the ufurious offers of ftrangers, they took-care to 
confine it chiefly to the circle of their own friends and de- 
pendants... : 

« It will be readily acknowleged, that it was impoflible for 
them, in the prefent deprefied flate of our finances, to carry 
‘much to the finking fund: it is enough for them, if they.have 
prevented the whole from being entitled to that appellation. 
Yet if they have not paid off any of the national debts, I am 
credibly informed, they have wiped off their own, to a very 
confiderable amount. Now, charity begins at home, and we 
may fuppofe the public’s tnrn would have come next, had they 
been permitted to continue in office. Indeed, we have reafon 
to think that they harboured a defign of this nature ; and from 
.the gradual falling of the ftocks, we muft conclude, they only 

' waited till they were fufficiently low, when a great part might 

-be paid off at once without difheulty. 

* So much for war and peace, and the operations of finance. 
As to. commercial concerns, they were in no hurry to form any 
treaties of commerce with America, or any other of our late 
‘opponents: for they judicioufly confidered, that after fo long 
an 
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and bloody a war, our failors would require fome little breath- 
ing time, to have the opportunity.of enjoying the fruits .of 
their labour.” ——. : « 
‘ The care and prefervation of the Britifh navy being.the 
immediate, and almoft the fole charge of the firft commiflioner 
of the admiralty.in time of peace; who. could be.pointed cut 
as better qualified for fuch an appointment, than one who had 
already fhewn fo much circum{pection in preferying his .majef- 
ty’s fhips nat only from the fury of the elements, but alfo from 
the attacks of the enemy.’—— ; | et i 
‘ Mr. F—x, out of office, is rather prone to a condefcen- 
fion, though certainly proceeding: from an amiable motive, yet 
unbecoming a man of his rank in life, in mixing too much with 
the rabble, drinking and fhaking hands with them, and on 
certain occafions afking favouts-of them; but when he becomes 
a fecretary of ftate, he .knows how to fapport his dignity, to 
difmifs importunate folicitors, and to keep fuch ragamufhns at 
a proper diftance. : yt eS: 
. ¢ Mr. F—x, when out: of*office,:and in a- minority, does 
not value a ruth all ‘the votes and refolves of parliament, but 
treats them with ridicule and contempt; when he becomes a 
minifter, or is f{upported by a majority. (which he thinks. as 
good) the film is cleared from before his eyes, and he. perceives 
that a.majority of the houfe.of commons is omnipotent, as well 
as omnifcient and infallible; .and that the minilter, or the man 
who dares to fet himielf againft it, merits nothing lefs- than 
parliamentary impeachment. ¥ bet 
‘ Mr. Fx, out of, office, abhors all taxes that.are not laid 
on luxuries and fuperfluities :. Mr. F—x,, in office; finds that 
the fupplies: muft be raifed at all events, and that taxes on the 
neceflaries of. life are, belt, as.being the.moft infallibly pro- 
dudtive. : > 
«‘ Mr. F—x, out of office, thinks that minifters. fhould ex- 
plicitly open their minds, in-every. ftage.of bufinefs, to par- 
liament, though it fhould convey information to:an enemy : in 
office, he deems it profahe, in any'member, to attempt to pry 
jnto the myfteries of the cabinet. 
¢ While Mr. F—x is in: officey daring a time of war, he 
finds the refources of the ftate exhauited, our army annihilated, 
and our navy mouldered. away ;.fo that any peace he may be 
eoncerned in making muft. be acceptable: but if, on the con- 
clufion of the war, he is out of office, he fuddenly difcovers 
-that public.credit was flourishing; the army. undiminifhed, and 
oe een beyond what it had=been at any former, 
riod.’ | S) ee ee 
P This ingenious author, after feveral ironical touches on other 
members of the late'\adminiftration;. proceeds to contraft their 
public condud, in and out of office, by extracts from the Parlia- 
mentary Regifter.—Never did men appear more different from 
fach other, than thefe Loncf# flatefmen are evidently from them- 
| sige  felves, 
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felves, in this contraft:—We mutt not omit informing our read- 
ers of a piece of intelligence we meet with in this pamphlet, 
that during the laft adminiftration, Mr. E——-d B———ke 
has obtained a penfion of 2500l.-a year, | 


- A Letter addreffed to Lord North and Mr, Fox. By Francis Dobbs, 
Efq.. 8vo» 15 -Stockdale. 


In this Letter Mr. Dobbs, after ftating concifely the great 
pfinciples of the Britifh conftitution, proceeds to expofe the 
pernicious effects of that political union which’ took place laft 
year between two parties, and has been already ftigmatized 
with moft opprobrious epithets. He feruples not to affirm that 
it is a coalition of lord North and Mr, Fox, againtt the king, 
the lords, and the people. His expoftulation, we muft ac- 
knowlege, is tempered, at the fame time, with fuch marks of 
cahdour, as, by teftifying his impartiality, give additional force 
to his obfervations, ° a : : 


A ferious Addrefs to the Public, concerning the Tax on Receipts: 
U Sve. I5.. 6d, Stockdale. . : 


~ This author reprobates the tax on receipts, from a variety of 
confiderations.. He endeavours to fhew that it is not only im- 
practicable in its nature, but in its tendency partial and un- 
yult, and in its probable effeéts vexatious, without .much in- 
ereafing the revenue. He accufes the late minifters of the moft 
palpable abfurdity, in- acknowleging ‘the abfolute neceffity of 
reducing the taxes upon trade in general, and at the fame time 
continuing to tax ity with the moft blind and: obftinate perfe- 
verance. If we may judge from the pofitive manner in which 
this writer delivers his obfervations, he appears to have had 
communication with minifters relative to taxes. - * So fearful are 
théy, fays he, of lofing their places and power, that they can- 
not bear evento hear of any equal taxation that will affect 
landed and .commercial- men in common, and in juft propor- 
tions.’—After feprehending, in ftrong terms, the conduct of 
minifters with réfpeé to taxes, the author makes a tranfition 
to the character of him, in particular, whom he ftiles the great 
orator and le#der, and deferibes as the Catiline of this country, 
But for the perfonal -traits of fimilitude upon which he efta- 
blithes the application of a name fo fuperlatively odious in the 
annals of human kind, we refer our readers to the pamphlet. 





A Letter to the ee of Scotland, oy.the prefent State of the Na- 
Hom. By James Bofwell,. Eq. .1s. Dilly, - 


In this letter Mr. Bofwell, who has always diftinguithed him, 


felf by an attachment to’ public libérty, endeavours to excite 
‘among his countrymen a higher degree of national fpirit, in mat- 
ters’ of politics, es has for many years been manifefted by the 
people of Scotland. In particular, he ‘entreats their attention to 
the alarming attempt of thofe whe deviled a late Eaft-India 


bill ; 




















ce 
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bill; a meafure which he regards as the moft dangerous that 
ever yet was hazarded in pafliament.. The confequences of 
this bill Mr. Bofwell confidets in two lights; firft, as affecting 
property; and, fecondly, as affecting the conftitution, § Its efhs 
cacy in the former of thefe views, is fufficiently obvious ; and 
in refpect of the latter, Mr, Bofwell illuftrates it in the follow, 
ing manner. Rit , . 
« We were to have had the eftablithment of a daminion civil 
anid military, of vaft and various extent, veited in perfons-inde- 
sendent of his moft facred majefty, the lawful fovereign of the 
realm. The patronage annexed: to this dominion would have 
been immenfe, and infinitely beyond -what is ‘annexed to the 
crown of Great Britain. - The very fame right hovourable gen- 
tleman who infifted that the influence of the crown ought to be 
diminifhed, and aCtually prevailed in having it rigidly curtailed, 
drove on this bill, by which feven men propofed by himfelf 
were to have an influence far beyond what the. crown ever had, 
If both thefe meafures were parts of one pre-conceived plan ; it, 
while he was dirhinifhing the power of the crown, he entertain- 
ed the project of aggrandizing his own power, his abilities, great 
as we muft acknowledge them to be, are yet of mightier extent 
than we have ever imagined. Had the appointment taken place, 
6 the erown would have been a bauble which no man of {pirtt 
would have chofen to wear,” as was noblyfaid by a great and 
intrepid mafter of our conftitution, and moft-powerful: orator, 
There would have been in Britain. one conftitutional king,—and 
an unconftitutional heptarchy, not of kings,, -but of emperors, 


and that heptarehy nominated: by the right honourable gentle- 


man. He'might then have bid defiance to any-other power in 
the kingdom. He might have‘had his commiffion prolonged 
Auring all the days of his life, and fat rs oe in his circle of 
the houfe of commons pofleffed of fuch a fevenfold fhield. 
CM ‘vulgi ftante corona.’ in 
That there fhould have’been, in-the houfe of commons, fo 
great a majority for fuch a meafure, is, Mr. Bolwell obferves, 
ferioufly diftreffing,' But he thinks it by no means ftrange, 
that the lords fhould oppofe a bill, the dire& tendency of 
which would have been: fo fatal to the power of the crown; 
fince, according to Blackftone, ‘‘ the-nobility are the pillars 
which are reared from among the people, more immediately to 
fupport the throne; andif that falls, they mai alfo be buried 
under its ruins.” 
~ The nobility, therefore, in this cafe, having a common 
caufe with the king, why, Mr. Bofwell aks, thould it be 
fuppofed—why fhould it be rumoured, that the influence of his 
majefty determined them againft a bill, which the fecurity of 
their own order called upon them to reject. But admitting 
fuch influence to have really taken place, ovr author cenfiders 
the exercife of it-not only as-a natural -effe&, but abfolutely 
pnavoidable, 
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. * Can.it, fays he, be ferioufly maintained as conftitutional : 
doctrine, that when the king hath recommended to parliament, 
in a.fpeech from the throne, any particular bufinefs, and a bill 
is brought. in concerning that. bufinefs, containing claufes to 
which the king cannot poffibly confent, his. majefty fhall be re- 
trained from:confulting with any of -his hereditary counfellors, 
or any perfon whatever, and from fignifying his mind either 
privately or publicly ?. ie s . :; 

‘ It hath been faid, that minifters. alone are refponfible for 
public meafures, and therefore, none but actual minifters can be 
allowed to advife the foyereign :. but there is here a fallacy which 
it is not difficult to dered, . Public meafures in the executive part 
of adminiftration, are thofe for which minifters are refponfible ; 
and therefore, they dare not carry into execution whatthey know 
to be wrong, or rather what they fear may fubje& them to pu- 
nifhment ; but public meafures-in the deliberative part of admi- 
niftration, are not within the province of -minifters, but belong. 
to parliament, until they have paft both houfes, and come to 
receive the aflent or negative of the kings and then, and nat 
till then, does the minifters-refponfibility in that branch com- 
mence.’—— Bes itr 

‘ If it be urged, that it would have been more conftitutional 
to have left the matter to the royal negative, I, in the firft place, 
deny the propofition ; and, in the next place, [ maintain, that 
acting in that manner might have occafioned a more violent roar 
of faction, if we can fuppofe the bill to have pafled both houfes.” 

The author. concludes his letter with recommending to the 
people of Scotland, in their feveral counties, boroughs, cor- 


porations, and-public bodies of every kind, to addrefs his ma- 
- jelly upon this momentous crifis; to exprefs their fincere fatis- 


faction, that a bill of fo dangerous.a nature as that, for vefting 
the affairs of the Eaft India company in certain commiffioners, 


has been rejeéted by the. houfe of. lords; affuring his majefty 


of their firm attachment to his royal perfon and government, 

and of their fupport of fuch minifters as his majefty may he 

gracioufly pleated to choofe, ata time when ability in the dj- 

rection of the ftate is of the moft effential confequence. 

Letters addreffed to the Volunteers of Ireland, on the Subjed of a 
parliamentary Reform. By Fobu Febb; M, D. F, R.S. . ove, 
6d. Stockdale. 


The fpirit of legiflation appears to have taken fo ftrong a 


. hold of the Irifh volunteers, that we know not where it may 


terminate. Whatever be the iffue, the fcene is certainly novel, 
A numerous body of individuals, in arms, over-awing the go- 
vernment of a kingdom, without the moft diftant imputation of 
being infurgents ;. and applying for the prefcriptions of a doctor 
of phyfic in favoemof. the conftitution of their country. The 
doétor, however, it muft be acknowleged, aéts the politician 
with no bad addrefs ; .and that the Irith volunteers are zealous 
patriots, we cannot entertain any dopbt. 
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P.O Bi Fixit 


The Chrifiuas. Tale: 'a Poetical Addreft and Remonfirance to the 
Young Minifiry. ato. 15, 6d. Faulder. 

This writer, whd feems to be well acquainted with our 
fent political fyftem, and no contemptible fatirift, diverts him. 
felf witha defcription of the late change of the ’ miniftry, and: 
the fuppofed inexperience of fome of its younger members. 

‘ The mule of ftate ungracious urchins ftride, 
Fathers get down, and let their children ride.’ 
The ftate of the nation at this crifis, is not. unaptly aotctaed 
in the following lines : 
‘ What is the ftateof England all this time ? 
. I anfwer, in one word—a pantomime— 
A. {peaking pantomime—where nothing’s meant, =” 
No bufinefs, but a deal of incident ; 
Scene follows fcene, change follows change fo fait, 
We hardly can remember which was laft : 
The Dramatis Perfona {carce arrang’d, 
All is confounded firft, then all is chang’d. 
For bus'nefs while we look in vain from each, 
No one gets farther than an empty {peech. 
. In each, two parties form’d, the old and young, 
Now the young party, now the old are flung. . 
- Nothing does either party think about, 
But how to drive the other party out.’ - 

This —— is an advocate for the late miaitiry, The 
principal object of his amimadverfion is the -juvenility of 
Mr. Pitt; but he fays not a word of :his integrity, or this a ace 
knowleged abilities. 


Hope: a Poem. By the Rev. Semel Hayes, A.M. 4t0. Iss 
Dodffey.’ 

Seite puthiges; in this poem, have confiderable merit ; and. 
the followin which is defcriptive of the fituation: of ‘thofe 
failors who leaped’ in a boat after the wreck of the Centaur, will 
probably be acknowleged to be both nervous and pathetic. 


¢ Thro’ the fwoln billows of th’Atlantick deep 
They drive, obedient to the current’s force; 
And while around them threat’ning tempefts {weep, 
Nor chart, nor-compafs, guide their perilous courfe. 
Amidft the horrors of the tedious night, 
From the moon’s shrouded orb no luftre darts ; 
No glimm’ring far, with tutelaty light, 
To the ftrain’d eye it’s wonted aid i Pee ral 
Chill cold benumbs the limbs :—with ra ap es 
Convulfive Famine ftalks, and writhes the eee i face.’ 


B’en thus, though. death, in varied form, affail, 
Wight after night, they ftem the f waves : 
Chear’d by the jocund fong, and feftive tale, 
The dauntlefs {pirit ev’ry danger braves. 


Dear 
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Dear are the relatives of focial life, 

- Dear is Britannia’s long-relmquith’d foil ; 

But dearer far, the claims of fon and wife ; 

_ For them they brave th’ extremity of toil. 

Thefe ftrong ideas flate’ring Hope firgzeit, ities 

Confirm the flacketi’d nerves, and fire the drooping breaft.® 
To counterbalance this, and fome other truly poetical de- 

fcriptions, we have many flat and many turgid expreflions. In 

which refpeét, the conclufion; a part ofually the moft correct; 

appears defective: ~ Hag ght 
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Sermons on various Subjects. .By the Rev. Mr. Edward Arthur, 
Minifter at Baremoor, Eial, and loft at Swakuell, near New- 
caftle: Sve, ssi Law. : 2 


Thefe are ~»fthamous-difcoarfes, publithed for the benefit of 
the author’s two daughters, who live at Etal, in Northumber- 
land. They have a tin&ure of the old Prefbyterian ftyle and 
doctrine ; and are chiefly calculated for readers of that deno- 
mination ; or for thofe’ who» prefer fermons: ‘ in the.good old 
way,’ to the mofé elaborate and elegant compofitions of the 
prefent ages .. i 1910 : 


Sketches. of Hiftoty. In Siz Scrmons. By William Godwin. 
--. ., Small 8v0;i 3s. Cadell. s 

The title of Sermons is indeed no récommendation of a 
book; and for this reafon: probably the author of thefe dif- 
courfes has chofen to call them, in more alluring and ‘fafhion- 
able terms, Sketches of Hiftory. He has illuftrated and en- 
forced the following fubjeéts; the refignation of Agron; the 
degeneracy of Hatael.; the arraignment, the crucifixion, the 
refurre&tion, and the.charaéter of Jefus. Thefe occurrences in 
the facred biftory, and.this exalted character, fuggeft many 
ftriking and pathetical reflections ; and the author very warmly, 
and in general very properly, addrefles him{elf to the feeling 
and fenfibility of his readers. , kan : 


A Sriendly Dialogue betrveen a common Unitarian Chrifiian, and | 
an Athanafian. | 12mo . 3d. Johnfon. 


This Dialogue is wtitten in a plain, familiar ftyle, adapted 
to the capacities of common readers. The defign of it is to evince 
the propriety and expediency of the Unitarian form of worfhip, 
as practifed at thé chapel in Effex-ftreet. In the courfe of the 
debate, the Athanafian is foon vanquifhed, and converted by 
the Unitarian. The author’s learning and Chriftian fpirit de- 
ferve commendation ; but his: mame is. not mentioned. ‘The 
prefent edition is publifhed, with confiderable alterations, by 
Dr. Difney. aol | 
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A general View of the Arguments for the Unity with God; and 
the Pre-exiftence of Chrift; from Reafon, from. the Scripturesg 
and from Hiftory. By Fofeph Priefly, LL.D. F.R.S. 120. 
ad. Johnfon. . ) 

In publifhing this fmall tract, the author profeffes.to have 
two objects in view: © one is a cheap and extenfive circula- 
tion; and the other to ferve as a guide to thofe perfons, who 
may wilh to preferve upon their minds a juft idea of the place 
and value of any. particular argument, in a mifcellaneous con- 
troverfy ; and to enable them to judge how far any particular 
advantage in argumentation, affects the merits of the queftior 
in debate.’ , 

A Courfe of Lectures for Sunday Evenings. i2m0. 15. 6de 
: Marthail. 

‘Though we have a great variety of moral and religious tratts, 
we have but few which are proper to be read toa family of 
children on a Sunday evening. -Moft of our Sermons are above 
their weak and puerile ideas. -'Fhis writer has attempted to 
fupply the deficiency, by a courfe of lectures on the following 
fubpetts: a habit of attention, truth, reading the Scriptures, 
focial duty; brotherly love, envy, pride,’ deceit, prayer, cha- 
rity, candour, death. “‘Fhefe fubjects are treated concifely, in 
an eafy unaffected ftyle. The arguments and reflections are 
adapted to the notions and circumftances of children. 


MESCELLANEOUGS, 

Poetic Endings; or, a Diétionary of Rhimes, fingle-and doubles’ By 

the Rev. Dre Fobu Trufler.. 12m. 2s. 6d. fewed.s Baldwin, 

The public-{pirited and enterprizing author of this work, who 
has for fome_ years paft employed‘his talents for the benefit of 
mankind, having pointed out to people of moderate ‘fortunes 
the way to be rich and refpectable ; having fupplied the farmer 
with rules of practical hufbandry ; the good’ houfewife with 
family tables; the young gentleman with the principles of 
politenefs ; the unlearned writer with a.treatife on fynonymoug 
words; the ftudent with a fyftem of chronology ; the officiating 
clergyman with inftruétions for fublime reading ; the preacher 
with a courfe of fermons ready for the pulpit, &c. &c. has now 
extended his benevolence to a fet of geniufes, who frequently 
want a little charitable affiftance, that'is, the minor poetse In 
this work, he condefcends to inftru& them in the art of coup- 
ling rhymes, ringing their bells harmonioufly, pacing in pro- 
per order, and approaching with propriety and decorum to the 
court of Parnaffus. peas oe 


Letters on Wit, Humour, Sc. to which is added one.cancerning the 
| Difmemberment of Ireland... 8va. 15. Law. 


One of this writer’s remarks will be fufficient to give the 
reader a competent idea of his literary charaéter. Having oc- 


_ €afion to mention Cowley, he tells us, ‘ that fome of his com- 


pofitions 
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pofitions are neither poetry nor profe, neither fith, flefh, rior 
good red-herring, but purely metaphyfical.? If the reader is 
pleaféd with this {fpecimen, let him have recourfe to thefe Let- 
ters, and his tafte will be_gratified. 


A new Grammar of the French Language, 3c. By Francis 
Soulés. 12m6, 34. 6d. Dilly. 


This Grammar is eafy and methodical. ‘The rules are il- 
luftrated by a variety of examples; ahd what is extremely ufe- 
ful, though feldom obferved in grammars, fore of the moft 
remarkable peculiarities of the Englifh and French languages 
are exhibited under one view, in collateral columns. 


Letters from a Peerefs of England to her eldeft Son. Small 8voa 
23. Od. fewed. Debrett. 


Thefe Letters are upon the fubje&t of matrimony ; and con- 
tain fome good, and fome chimerical advice, relativé to the. 
choice of a wife, the conduct of a hufband, &c. 

In an advertifement prefixed, we are told, that ‘ thefe Let- 
ters were found in the foot-path which leads from Fulham to 
Hammerfmith.” What purpofe is this ftory intended ta ferve ? 
Is it an apology for their appearance in public, under the dif- 
advantages of an inaccurate ityle ? Is it an oblique intimation 
that they are the compolitions of a lady who lives near Fulham 
or.Hammerfmith? Or is this work a tranflation from. the 
French, and the ftory an evafive method of concealing ‘it * 
Thefe queftions, we muft confefs, we cannot anfwer. The ad- 
vertifement, without doubt, is a fiction; and all fictions have 
fufpicious appearances. But if not.a fiction, the legitimacy of 
a Founiling doubtful ; and we cannot pretend to afcertain the 
mother of the bantling by its features. : 


Thoughts on Bonds of Rejignation. Sve. 15. Faulder. 

’ ‘This writer, who feems to. be a gentleman of the law, has 
thrown together fome rational and impartial obfervations on 
bonds of refignation. - Bonds of general refignation ought, he 
fays, to be abolifhed in every inftance, as indecent in their 
principle ; irreconcileable in many cafes to the rules of law, 
productive of vexatious and litigious fuits ; injurious to the 
peace, fortune, and liberty of incumbents, &c. As to a bond 
- entered into by a clerk at his prefentation, to refign his living 
to a’ particular Jon of the patron, when that fon is ready for 
inftitution, this, he thinks, muft be allowed. But, fays he, 
very juftly, * to prevent the probable inconvenience of pro- 
tracted litigation and difcordant decifions, a. bill fhould on- 
doubtedly be framed for the purpofe of correéting the contro- 
verfy ; and of declaring, or even altering the law, upon the 
jut principles of general convenience, of- policy, and of de- 
sorum.’ 
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